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Ecclesiastical Zoology. 


AN the year 1125, 
St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, writing 
to William, Abbot 





filthy apes, those 
fierce lions, those 
monstrous centaurs, those half- men, those 
spotted tigers, those fighting soldiers and 
horn-blowing hunters; many bodies under one 
head, or many heads on one body; here a 
serpent’s tail attached to a quadruped, there 
4 quadruped’s head on a fish; here a beast 
presenting the fore-parts of a horse, and 
dragging after it the rear of a goat; there a 
horned animal with the hind parts of a 
horse?” It is a question which must have 
Suggested itself to many, when surveying the 
wealth of imagery on a Norman doorway or 
the misereres of Beverley, Boston, or Bristol. 
What does it all mean? How did it get 
into churches of all places? Where did it 
come from? To the last question a full 
answer cannot yet be given; much more 
investigation and many comparisons must 
first be made. The second question is 
answered to a considerable extent, and the 
first question at length, in Professor Evans’s 
interesting and erudite volume on “Animal 
Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture.” * 
This zoological imagery unquestionably 
mounts back to an immense antiquity. 
Some of it has been imported, almost un- 
rg direct from the primitive myths of 
Syptians, on whose sepulchral monu- 
ments the Supreme Judge is seen determin- 
ing the worth of souls by weight, and 
ne each, in accordance with the 
eae con to be re-em- 
vier. tm for which it has 
ohne y its manner of life in its 
y tog oe In Christian art the 
eae: ael and Satan are usually the 
Sauna en the scene ; but at Autun and 
God tiie are held by the hand of 
; of the clouds. At B 
Satan is trying to cheat : —— 
sciretrat hc sy eat; he has put his foot 


*« . Sete om 
Animal § a 
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: Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
(Heinemann, 1896.) 


in the scale, while one ot his imps is pulling 
at it from below. In Egypt again was cele- 
brated on the 23rd of April the slaying of 





Fig. 1. Weighing Souls (Bourges Cathedral). 


Seth-Typhon, a personification of the desert- 
demon, drought, sterility, famine and death, 
by Horus, the vivifying and fertilising prin- 
ciple. Bas-reliefs in the Louvre and the 
British Museum depict the god as a mounted 
warrior thrusting his spear into the neck of 
a crocodile. The myth spread to Syria and 
Asia Minor, whence the Crusaders obtained 
it, and adopted St. George as their patron 
against the Mussulman’s dragon. The 
crocodile has become a dragon; but on one 
of the two famous columns in the Piazetta 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, may be seen St. 
Theodore and a crocodile. 

Nor are there wanting survivals of a form 
of religion of an antiquity perhaps equally 
remote, that of sun-worship. Christmas, 
Epiphany, Easter, Whitsuntide, the Mid- 
summer Feast of St. John, are all survivals 
of a solar or stellar cult. Most of all does 
this come out in the legend of the Phoenix. 
She lives in a far-away Arcadia in the East 
till five hundred years are overpast, when 
she flies to Heliopolis in Egypt, and burns 
herself upon the high altar in the Temple 
of the Sun. When the priest comes on the 
next day to offer sacri- 
fice, he removes the 
ashes from the altar, 
and finds therein a 
small worm of ex- 
ceedingly sweet odour, 
which in three days 
develops into a young 
bird ; on the fourth, in 
full size and plumage, 
she greets the priest 
returns to her home. 
the Phoenix is often 








Fig. 2. The Phenix, 


with reverence, and 








In Jewish writings 








Church, with the ears of its crew stopped to 


mentioned. On Roman cinerary urns, with 
peculiar appropriateness when the body had 
been cremated, she is often sculptured with 
the inscription “Dis Manibus.” Thence 
the bird passes to the sarcophagi, and the 
mosaics both of Rome_and Byzantium ; for, 


of St. Thierry, as Lactantius writes, “she has gained 
asks, ‘“‘ What mean eternal life by the boon and blessing of 
those ridiculous death.” Finally, as Phoenix is Greek both 
monstrosities in for the bird and for the date-palm, the latter 
the courts of becomes, by a diseased etymology, a sacred 
cloisters ; those tree. St. Jerome and ‘the Septuagint 


translate a passage from Job, “1 shall die 
in my nest, and shall multiply my days like 
a date-palm.” Hence the palm-trees on the 
sarcophagus of St. Apollinare in Classe, 
Ravenna. 

A far more important source of Christian 
symbolism is to be found, as was to be 
expected, in classical mythology. In the 
early days of Christianity there was naturally 
much “accommodation.” Deities and rites 
which could not be expelled forthwith were 
Christianised—coated over with an alle- 
gorical import. An especial favourite was 
Orpheus, from his descent into Hell to rescue 
imprisoned Eurydice. Even Bacchus and all 
his train are pressed into Christian service ; 
for Christ was the vine, and the Church a 
vineyard. In the mosaics of the tomb of 
Constantine’s daughter at Rome is a charm- 
ing representation of the vintage, with little 
Pagan genii treading the grapes. Amor and 
Psyche are taken as emblems of the love of 
God and the human soul; the golden apples 
guarded by a dragon in the garden of the 
Hesperides typify the tree of knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden; Mercury, or Hermes, 
is not only the conductor of souls, but, 
with a ram on his shoulder, represents the 
Good Shepherd. The Sibyls become Chris- 
tian prophetesses on Giotto’s tower, and the 
bronze gates of Ghiberti in Florence, and on 
the pavement of Siena Cathedral ; Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue takes its place in Christian 
sculptures. Theseus and the Minotaur 
typify David and Goliath; Pyramus and 
Thisbe find their way into Bale Cathedral, 
one does not quite see how. The peacock 


‘of Juno, and of the Roman empresses, be- 


comes the favourite Byzantine symbol of 
immortality ; for, says St. Augustine: ‘“ Quis 
nisi Deus dedit carni pavonis mortui ne 
putresceret ?” Ulysses sailing past the Isle 
of the Sirens becomes the ship of the 
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the temptations of the flesh. The centaurs, | true of genuine, was true of imaginary 
like most of the ecclesiastical monsters, | creatures also ; else the believer must have 


enter into heraldry also. 
armed with bow and arrow, 
and are annoying the be- 
liever with “the fiery 
darts of the wicked.” This 
sagittary appears in the 
arms of King Stephen, and 
may serve to date the font 
of West Rounton and the 
chancel-arch of the little 
church of Adel. In all cases the centaur is 
a personification of unbridled animal impulses 
and passions. 

More ancient, however, than classical 
mythology, even than sun worship and 
Egyptian eschatology, is the piteous depre- 
catory beast worship, a survival of that hard 
time when prehistoric man, equipped not 
yet with axe of iron or bronze, perhaps 
unprovided yet with weapon of rude or 
polished stone, cowered before the beasts of 
the forest, terrified at the monstrous dimen- 
sions of the elephant and the mammoth, 
shuddering at the appalling night howls of 
the hyena, the lion’s tremendous roar, the 
ravening fang of the boar, the gleaming eye 
of the bear, filled with an uncanny awe and 
a superstitious dread of provoking the 
enmity even of the ape, the hare and the 
fox. The woods were full of horrors to 
him, mysterious and malignant creatures 
capable of inflicting injury by occult and 
magical influences, and therefore not to 
be irritated or enraged in any way; not 
to be named, but addressed as_broad- 
brow, flash-eye, forest-brother. Wild stories 
were invented, circulated, perpetuated. This 
went on fcr ages. Aristotle stands out 
alone, a_ scientific naturalist 2,000 years 
ahead of his times. What the medizval 
mind thought of Aristotle may be gathered 
from the veracious “ Lay of Aristotle” repre- 
sented in many a cloister, where the grave 
philosopher is perambulating the lawn on 
all fours, with a lady mounted on his back. 





Fig. 4. The ‘‘ Lay of Aristotle” (St. Jean, 
Lyons). 


The Greek writers, Ctesias and Megasthenes, 
on the other hand, and the Roman Pliny, 
recorded every zoological marvel they could 
hear of. From one source or other, the 
early Christian zoologist had a plentiful 
stock of material. The Talmud had declared 
that “he who interprets the sculpture 
literally is a liar and a blasphemer.” Philo 
of Alexandria, half Jew, half Hellenist, had 
given an esoteric treatment to the Mosaic 
records. Origen recognised in the Scriptures 
a threefold sense, literal, moral, and spiri- 
tual. What was true of the Bible narrative 
generally was true of the Bible animals; 
they were moral beasts; and what was 
true of them was true of animals in 
general, and of plants, too. © When 


Solomon spake of all trees, and of beasts 
and fowl and fishes, he did not write bota- 
nical treatises, but moralities, And what was 


They are usually | rejected the apocalyptic monsters of St. John 





Fig. 3.—The Sirens (Psalter of Isabella of France). 


the Divine. All this was justified by such 
sayings as that of Job: “Ask the beast and 
it shall teach thee ; and the birds of heaven, 
and they will tell thee.” Gradually all this 
crystallised into a collection of some fifty 
moral beasts, called The Physiologus; z.e., 
The Naturalist; or sometimes the Book of 
Beasts, or the Bestiary. The Physiologus 
is at least as early as the fifth century, and 
was translated into Latin, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Armenian, Syriac, Anglo- Saxon, and all 
the principal Germanic and Romance lan- 
guages. Probably no book was so popular 
in the Middle Ages. And, unlike most 
literature, it was translated into dialect, and 
thus became everywhere the possession of 
the common people. Everybody knew the 
moral beasts ; and a representation of one of 
them ona capital or a bench end; a reference 
to another, in a sermon or a song, was 
caught up at once, and relished by man, 
woman, and child. That is why medizval 
architecture, especially in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, teems with zoological 
sculpture, to us a mystery and often an 
offence, but once a lesson understood and 
appreciated of all the common people. 

Here are a few specimens of the Phy- 
siologus. It is the nature of the lion to howl 
over the newborn cubs for three days till 
the tremendous roar awakes them to life. 
“So Christ on the third day was raised from 
the dead.” It is also the nature of the lion, 
though it is not generally known, to sleep 
with his eyes open. ‘So our Lord slept 
with his body on the Cross, but awoke at 
the right hand of the Father.” Hence a brace 
of lions is often seen in front of Italian or 
German churches, or mounted on pedestals, 
as wakeful guardians of the sanctuary. A 
survival of this idea is found by some in the 
Landseer lions of Trafalgar-square. But as 
the devil walketh about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour, the lion is 
also a symbol of evil; and when the whole 








es 


The existence of the animal was authentj- 
cated by numerous horns, fabricated from 
the tusks of the narwhal, just as the griffin's 
claws shown in the churches of Hildesheim 

Cologne, and Gran are nothing but horns ot 
the Caffrarian buffalo. The elephant cannot 
bend its knees. Hunters saw the tree almost 
asunder against which the beast leansat night; 
the elephant falls and cannot rise, So Adam 
“fell through a tree.” This peculiarity of the 
elephant finds a parallel in Julius Cesar's 
description of the Gallic elk. Elephant and 
howdah are seen in a Beverley miserere. 
The eagle can gaze at the bright sun without 
blinking, and carries the eaglets on its wings 
upwards and compels them to look on the 
shining orb ; those who can do so with stead- 
fast eyes it rears; but lets the others fall to 
the ground. So none can behold the face ot 
God but Christ and his elect. This scene js 
portrayed at Alne, in  Forfarshire and 
Worcestershire, Capua and Lyons. The 
whale remains stationary on the surface ot 
the water till his back is covered with 
mould, in which large forests grow. Mari- 
ners land, cook their dinner as on an isle, 
and in a moment are engulfed. The whale 

is the devil. For the moral stories of the 
remora, the pelican, the panther, the otter, the 
beaver, the partridge, the charadrius, and the 

rest of this strange menagerie, the reader muss 

refer to Professor Evans's entertaining pages. 

Incredible, now-a-days, the state of mind 

may seem which invented or believed such 

a farrago of nonsense ; but it had the support 

of Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Origen, 

Chrysostom, Jerome, Isidorus; whose test 

of evidence can have been none but that of 

Tertullian, ‘‘Credo quia absurdum.” 

As we have seen, the Physiologus was the 
great source of eleventh and twelfth century 
imagery. Later on another monstrous pack 
of animals, apes, pigs, asses, goats, rushed 
into the sacred building. The Physiologus 
was not the only source of zoological instruc- 
tion. Inthe thirteenthand fourteenth centuries 
the same treatment was applied to the im- 
mensely popular romance of Reynard the 
Fox, and other beast ethics. But the object 
of the artist was different. Hitherto it had 
been to instruct, to preach, to edify, to pre- 
sent scriptural truth in concrete form, intel- 
ligible to those who could not read. Now, 
the object was not so much to edify, as to 
satirise and ridicule. Carving and sculpture 
became weapons of offence, wielded by 
Christian against Christian. Monks hated 





weight of a porch or a 
pulpit is placed on his 
back,'as at Pisa and Siena, 
it is plain that he typifies 
Satan not merely subdued, 
but pressed into the service 
of Christianity. The uni- 
corn can be captured by 
one method only, which 
may be seen in Boston 
church, viz., by decking a 
virgin with beautiful orna- 
ments and seating her in 
a solitary part of the forest ; 
when the unicorn runs up, = 
lays his head on her lap 
and falls asleep; then the 








hunters come up and 
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catch him. So Christ “has 
raised up a_ horn of 








Fig 5.—Hunting the Unicorn (Old German Engr aving). 


salvation for us;” the mighty ones of the | friars, and despised the secular clergy, UF 
world were unable to lay hold of Him, until | parish priests; the parish 
He abode in the womb of the Virgin Mary. | lossof the great tithes of many of theiveh 


priests owed the 
urches 
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— . 
to the monks, and of marriage and confes- 
sional fees to the friars, who undersold 
them: the parish priest hated monk and 
friar alike, So in the misereres of Beverley 
Minster, the clergy, who there were secular 
canons, depicted the Black Friars and Grey 
Friars, who were very active in the town 
about 1520, and were about as popular 
with the clergy as the Salvation Army is 
now, as foxes with friars’ habits. The autho- 
rities of St. Mary’s Church, in the same town, 
reserve their satire for the Cistercian Monks, 
having probably suffered from the near 
neighbourhood of the Abbey of Meaux. 
Here there are foxes at a lectern reading 
the lessons; foxes with crosiers, each with 
a goose in his hood; and a man riding a 
goat with a rabbit under his arm, a sug- 
gestive reference to monastic immorality. 
Nor was the new weapon confined to the 
broad field of ecclesiastical humbug in 
its very numerous varieties. That huge 
humbug, the medizeval doctor, finds his 
right place in the carvings. The pro- 
fession of minstrel also, once so honourable, 
seems to have sunk into the deepest dis- 
repute; pigs and dogs and cats and asses 
play fiddles, harps, lutes, and organs. The 
coarseness and obscenity of many of these 
later representations, even in the misereres 
or cloisters of a nunnery, is indescribable. 
But perhaps the harm of it has been over- 
stated. It is quite a modern fashion to call 
a spade some other name. 

Another source of animal symbolism in 
later times is to be found in travellers’ tales, 
especially of monstrous births. Hence the 
legend of that extraordinary freak of nature, 
the Papal ass; hence also the sea-bishop 
caught in the Baltic, A.D. 1453, and the 
monk-calf, born A.D. 1522. Another source 
is to be found in fables and popular pro- 
verbs—the fox and the crane, the cat waiting 
for the mice to put a bell on it, a man 
shearing swine, and the like. 

From one source or other, every bird and 
beast that did exist and did not exist found 
its way into the church. “First they took 
possession of the chancel, the chapels, and 
the pulpit, and finally overran the whole 
building, nestling in capitals, creeping along 
cornices, squatting on balustrades, peeping 
out of illuminated windows, peering over 
portals, grimacing as gargoyles from the 
roof.” Every reader, layman or cleric, archi- 
tect or archzeologist, will find instruction and 
entertainment in the glimpse which Professor 


Evans has given us of that strange, far-off, 
medizeval world. 
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EXPERT EVIDENCE. 


> arecent number of the Builder 
hy, 62 letter of a correspondent was 
Ry published which criticised ad- 
versely some evidence which was 
given by an expert in a law suit, of which 
Our Correspondent was a spectator. There 
1s, no doubt, a popular dislike of what is 
called expert evidence. This arises very 
largely from the wide difference between 
€xpert opinion in the valuation of properties 
for the purpose of compensation, or in 
regard to the assessment of damages. To 
a large extent experts have only themselves 
to thank for this state of the public mind. 
It may, perhaps, therefore be desirable to 
Consider what should be the frame of mind 
which an expert, whether architect or 
Surveyor, should take up when he is called 







, 


on by a person who is at variance with 
another. In one word, he should look at 
the matter judicially. He is called in asa 
person having a special knowledge of a 
subject, with the object of giving as nearly 
as he can a true opinion. 

Now, we make no doubt that among high- 
class practitioners this is the frame of 
mind in which the question is approached 
in the first instance. But in most cases 
also it is equally certain that when the 
matter gets into the Law Courts this frame 
of mind is changed. It is a well-known 
practice among bankers to keep new coin 
for those who have to pay legacy duty at 
Somerset House; and, in like manner, sur- 
veyors, when they put on the character of 
witnesses, take up the opinions of partisans. 
This is altogether wrong, and it largely 
tends to deprive expert evidence of its 
value and to make it much more expen- 
sive and, consequently, adds to the cost of 
litigation. For it is clear that if one expert 
differs widely from another he must be sup- 
ported by further evidence if his testimony 
is to carry weight. The result is that when 
lands and houses have to be valued by a 
jury or an arbitrator it is constantly the 
practice to call three or four experts on 
each side, each of whom supports the 
contention of the side to which he is 
attached. A house cannot be truly worth 
both 5,000/. and 10,000/.,, and this is the 
kind of radical difference which is constantly 
witnessed. It is obvious that if six men 
assert their opinion that a property is worth 
the former sum, and six others assert that 
it is worth the latter, the frame of mind 
which permits of this difference is not 
judicial. The result, of course, is that 
persons whose duty it is to decide what is 
the true sum, in nine cases out of ten regard 
each opinion not as a true one, but as in- 
dicative of a figure either greater or less than 
the person who states it expects the pro- 
perty to fetch. This has become a system, 
withthe result that the public have fallen 
into a frame of mind which regards the 
assertions of experts as wholly untrue, 
and that judges and arbitrators are led to 
regard the evidence of experts with great 
suspicion. 

This is not a satisfactory thing for pro- 
fessional men, who, when they give evidence 
in a court of law or in the room of an 
arbitrator, should be regarded as persons 
who come to give testimony which may be 
thoroughlyrelied upon. We fear that, so far as 
the valuation of buildings and property goes, 
the present practice of giving what may be 
termed partisan valuations has become so 
fixed that it can hardly be given up without 
danger to the interests of land and house 
owners. Because, if a surveyor were now 
to come and state a figure something near 
the true one, the jury or body who have to 
give a final verdict would not regard it from 
the right point of view, but would proceed to 
discount it in the usual manner. But in 
other matters experts may very well adopt 
throughout a dispute a more _ judicial 
attitude. Thus in questions which relate 
to the interference with light, it has not 
been unusual to see dismal pictures of the 
results of a new building on the light 
of an old one put forward by those who are 
acting on behalf of the dominant owner. On 
the other hand, the way in which the height 
of buildings is minimised is also equally mis- 
leading. This is not as it should be, and 








those who are called on in this class of dis- 
putes can, and should, endeavour to prevent 
themselves from becoming partisans. ' It is 
not an unusual thing for us to receive reports 
of light and air cases in which it is stated 
that Mr. A. B., architect, appeared for one 
side, and Mr. C. D. for the other, as if they 
were counsel or solicitor. This shows the 
kind of non-judicial frame of mind in which 
these disputes are too often approached, and 
which too often also results in costly litiga- 
tion instead of in a reasonable and business- 
like compromise. 

There is also some misapprehension in 
light and air cases in regard to the value of 
expert’evidence. A surveyor is not a better 
judge of a pure matter of fact than is any 
other intelligent person. But it is to be 
noticed that in this class of law suit, archi- 
tects and surveyors are often asked to 
testify to matters of fact with a view to the 
judge regarding their evidence as that of 
experts, when in truth they do no more than 
state actual facts. If, for example, the light 
to a jeweller’s shop window be interfered with, 
the jeweller or persons in this kind of busi- 
ness are experts in regard to the effect of the 
alleged diminution of light. But an-archi- 
tect or surveyor is only in the same position 
as any other intelligent man, and it is very 
undesirable for an architect or surveyor 
under such circumstances to allow himself 
to be called as a witness as an expert. In 
truth, the more careful experts are in allow- 
ing themselves to become witnesses, and 
the more judicial a frame of mind they take 
up, the better it will be in the long run for 
all parties. 

The above remarks on the subject of 
expert evidence have been confined as far 
as possible to its relation to litigation which 
more immediately interests our readers. 
But in every profession in which experts are 
to be found the same faults are observable. 
In Admiralty litigation, surveyors and ship- 
brokers are, we believe, found to differ 
widely and absurdly in regard to the value 
of ships, and any official connected with the 
legal department of the large railway com- 
panies can give any amount of instances of 
extraordinary differences of opinion among 
medical men as to the possibility of the 
ultimate recovery of persons injured in rail- 
way accidents. It must not, therefore, be 
supposed that architects and surveyors are 
in this respect different from experts of 
other professions. 


—_ 
- 
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NOTES. 
THE manner in which the 
Thpheutee Government deal with the 
Question. 


water question is deplorable. 
It has been announced in the House of 
Commons that the Government are about to 
appoint a Royal Commission to investigate 
more especially areas and terms of purchase. 
If there was to be a Royal Commission, why 
was it not appointed at the beginning of last 
session, when it might long ago have been 
at work? But we cannot see that a Royal 
Commission is required. What is needed is 
adhesion by the Government to one of two 
lines of policy, either to create a special 
body to manage the water-supply of London, 
or to hand it over to the County Council. If 
there is difficulty about the extent of the 
central area, that is a matter to be settled by 
the Cabinet. It is not a question for a 
Royal Commission, which is needed to 
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collect facts. The actual state of matters in 
regard to the water question is thoroughly 
known, and we can only regard the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission as a weak and 
useless device to postpone the taking in hand 
of a troublesome question. 





: IT is as well that our Govern- 
Completion of es : 
South Kensington ment, who are for letting the 
useum. South Kensington Museum 
buildings remain in their presentidiscreditable 
condition, apparently,'for an indefinite period, 
should be aware that they are making them- 
selves an object of derision in other countries 
where national buildings are considered a 
matter of some importance. 
Blatt der Bau-verwaltung, ina recent issue, 
speaks contemptuously of the manner in 
which the completion of our Museum build- 
ings has been put on one side time after 
time, without even the slightest promise of 
attention to it, and expresses the opinion 
(probably quite correctly) that such a proce- 
dure would be impossible in any Continental 
capital. 





OnE of the principal events 
in connexion with the cere- 
monies being held at Berlin 
this week will be the unveiling of the eques- 
trian statue to the Emperor William I. which 
forms the central feature of the “ National 
Monument” erected opposite the Royal 
Castle, and to which we have frequently 
referred. The monument is now nearly 
completed, the equestrian statue, the 
principal side figures, and the colonnade 
being in position, and there is only the bas- 
reliefs in connexion with this colonnade 
wanting. The monument figures as a 
national memorial, and yet it is difficult to 
imagine a more unpopular piece of work, 
quite independent of its merits as a work of 
art. The public did not wish for a small 
equestrian statue opposite the Castle, by 
which it is dwarfed, and where it was backed 
by the river Spree with its unsightly barge 
traffic. What they wanted was a pantheon 
in the “ Thiergarten,” and both the general 
public and artists would have welcomed even 
amodification of that scheme. The memorial 
embodies only the wishes of the present 
Emperor, and no doubt affords a better out- 
look from his Castle than the old buildings 
which have been destroyed to make room 
for it. 


National Monu- 
ment, Berlin. 





THE managing body of the 
Paris Exhibition for 1900 is 
about to open a competition 
for the best form and construction for the 
circular railway which is to connect the 
various portions of the Exhibition. In addi- 
tion to this general line of railway commu- 
nication, there is to be a special railway 
track laid down for experiments in various 
methods of traction. These may prove of 
considerable interest. 


The Paris 
Exhibition. 





recorded in our 
Building News ” 

column, that it has been found 
necessary to call a meeting, and consider 
the means of acquiring funds tor the repair 
of the stonework and the roof, and also 
that it is proposed at the same time to 
decorate the interior of this church, may 
well be considered a matter of interest 
beyond the limits of the parish. The 
church is one of the three that we have by 


THE fact, 


St. George's, « General 
Bloomsbury. 


The Central| some eminent architect well skilled in classic 


fifty churches built under the provisions of 
the special Act passed in Queen Anne’s 
reign. Most persons outside the architec- 
tural profession are not aware that the 
peculiar design of the tower was an attempt, 
though an erroneous one, to realise the design 
of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. The bad 
condition of the stonework has in fact been 
painfully apparent for some time, and we 
may well ask how it came to be so long 
neglected by the parish authorities. We may 
add that those in charge of the fabric should 
be careful what kind of decorator they 
admit into it. A work of this kind should 
not be undertaken but with the advice of 


architecture. The church will clearly lend 
itself to a decorative scheme of the highest 
order. 





THE Medical Officer and Sur- 
veyor of the St. James’s 
(Westminster) Vestry have 
jointly reported on the proposed new by- 
laws in regard to drainage proposed by the 
London County Council, and make some 
good suggestions, especially in regard to the 
simplification of clauses, as may be seen 
by the following examples :— 


Proposed Drain- 
age By-law. 
for London, 


CLAUSES AS DRAFTED. 
2.—Every person who 
shall erect a new building, 
and shall provide, in con- 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTION. 
2.—Rain water shall be 

discharged over or into a 

properly trapped gully so 

nexion with such building,a that sewer air shall not 

pipe or channel for the pur- ascend into any rain water 

pose of conveying to any pipe. 

sewer any water that may 

fall on the roof, shall cause 

such pipe or channel to 

discharge over a “wigs 

trapped gully or into such 

gully above the level of the 

water in the trap thereof. 


He shall not cause any 
such pipe or channel to be 
so constructed as to receive 
into such pipe or channel 
any solid or liquid matter 
from any water - closet, 
urinal, slop or other sink, 
bath, or lavatory. 


The tendency to voluminous wording in 
documents of this kind is increasing, and in- 
creases the difficulty on the part of the 
average householder in finding out what he 
is really required to do. As to the second 
quotation the St. James’s Vestry Report 
objects, as we did, that to prohibit waste- 
water from baths, lavatories, and sinks dis- 
charging into rain water heads would be 
“oppressive and unnecessary.” There are 
some other conditions also, as we have 
already pointed out, which are somewhat 
excessive. But the objections raised to the 
proposed By-laws in general seem to take 
rather too much the form of a complaint 
against the extra trouble and expense they 
will involve, an argument which we do not 
think is much to the purpose where the pro- 
visions are salutary in themselves. 


No rain water pipe shall 
receive any urinary or 
foeculent matter. 





THE Report of this Association 
for the year 1896 gives, as 
usual, a record of their suc- 
cessful work in the way of securing open 
spaces for the public, or laying out and 
improving them after they have been ac- 
quired, The Association, among other good 
works, contributed 1,000/. towards the forma- 
tion of the recreation ground on Battersea 
Wharf, and have laid out, or contributed 
largely towards \the laying out, of several 
other places of public recreation, chiefly 
formed out of disused burial grounds. This 
year the Association accompany their Report 
with an extra circular announcing the 
appointment of a Committee to provide for 


The Public 
Gardens 
Association, 


v2 . z ——<$— 
open spaces in connexion with provincial 
towns, as a commemoration of the Queen’s 


reign. 





THE mysterious accident by 
which a labourer employed by 
the Hampstead Vestry lost hig 
life when cleaning out a transformer sub. 
station, shows that it is impossible to take 
too great precautions when dealing with 
high electrical pressures. It was only re. 
cently that the Board of Trade insisteq tha 
the cases of the transformers should be put 
in direct connexion with the earth. When 
this was done, one would have thought that 
it would be perfectly safe to step on the 
case. What the accident proves, however, 
is that the resistance of the man’s body, for 
some reason or other, was comparable to the 
resistance of the wire path to earth. As he 
was holding the ladder with damp hands, 
and making good contact with the trans. 
former case with a damp boot, no very 
high difference of potential would have 
been required to give a fatal shock. The 
case having come into connexion with the 
high potential main, a considerable current 
must have been flowing along the earth wire, 
heating it and drying the soil round it, hence 
this path might well offer a, comparatively 
speaking, large resistance to the electric cur- 
rent. We shall be interested to know what 
plan the Board of Trade will adopt to make 
the recurrence of such an accident impossible, 
Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti, whose experience with 

high pressures is second to none, has advo- 

cated for some time the necessity of having 

a cover to the transformer substation which, 

when lifted, automatically cuts off the high 

tension. As in Hampstead alone there are 

twenty-four of these substations, and water 

has often to be syphoned out of them, we 

think that the Board of Trade ought to insist 

on these covers being adopted. 


Risks Run by 
Electrical 
Workmen. 





{rt is announced that Sir Arthur 
Blomfield has prepzred the 
plans for a massive tower to 
be built at the south-west end of St. Mary’s, 
Chatham, as part of a scheme of complete 
restoration, at an estimated cost of 8,000/. 
With the exception of the chancel and side 
chapel, which were rebuilt eight years ago 
in the Early English style, after the same 
architect’s designs, the present structure 
consists for the most part of the rebuilding 
in 1788, but it still retains some features of 
the original church. St. Mary’s, standing on 
the chalk cliff, above the Ordnance Wharf 
and Old Dock, formerly appertained to, and 
was served by, the Black Canons of SS. 
Mary and Nicholas Priory at Leeds, near 
Maidstone, upon whom it had been bestowed 
by their founder, Robert de Creveccur, oF 
Crouchheart, zemf. Henry 1.* At the 
Suppression the King gave it to the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester. The first church 
was destroyed by fire and rebuilt 1316-20; 
in 1635 the Navy Commissioners repaired 
the fabric, reconstructed and enlarged the 
west end, and erected a small westerh 
tower. In 1689 Benjamin Ruffhead, anchor- 
smith, gave some branch and other ironwork, 
In pulling down the old chancel there were 
found, amongst materials that had been used 
for filling the east window, some finely- 
sculptured fragments, one of agate: 
mutilated figure of the Virgin and 


The Parish 
Church, 
Chatham. 





~ation 
* For Leeds, and the Crevecceurs, see “A.A, Vacatio 








Wren’s pupil Hawksmoor, and one of the 


the formatiou or securing of public parks and 


Visits,” Builder, August 3, 1889. 
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supposed to be that of Our Lady of Chat- 
ham, of which Lambard gives a curious 
account in his “ Perambulation of Kent.” 
In St. Mary's was set up an inscription in 
memory of Steven Borough, oz 1584, the 
Arctic explorer, to whom is credited the 
discovery of the passage to Archangel. 





THE Rochester Town Council 

Eastgate House, have agreed to acquire, for 
Rochester, 

the purposes of a museum and 
public library as a memorial of the Queen’s 
reign, this highly interesting relic of the old 
city. Eastgate House—the “ Nun’s House” 
of Dickens's unfinished “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood "—stands in the High-street, near the 
site of the East Gate of the wall, and 
Williamson’s school erected on the filling-up 
of the ditch. Constructed of timber and 
stucco, it is remarkable for the irregularity 
of its outline and plan, and for the fine 
wooden chimney-pieces, earved woodwork, 
and enriched ceilings within. Ona beam in 
one of the principal rooms is cut “1691 ;” 
the house, though, is believed to be of an 
earlier date. The six-sided turret staircase 
has a projecting saddle-back roof, in strange 
contrast with the roof of the adjacent hexa- 
gonal bay which almost conceals the gable 
behind it. 





It appears that M. Bartholdi 
M. Bartholdi_ the sculptor (if one can use the 
as Architect. . . 

word in this case) of the 
colossal ‘‘ Liberty” at the entrance of New 
York Harbour, and also of the rather me- 
diocre monument to Gambetta at Ville 
d’Avray, claims also to be the real author of 
the design of the Palais de Longchamp at 
Marseilles, of which M. Espérandieu is the 
reputed architect, and has incited the 
Société des Artistes Francais to address 
a remonstrance to the authorities at Mar- 
seilles in regard to the omission of any 
mention of M. Bartholdi’s share in the work. 
M. Allar, the Mayor of Marseilles, repu- 
diates the claim energetically, declaring that 
he is in possession of documents which 
constitute a full answer to M. Bartholdi’s 
unfounded pretensions, in which for our 
own part we certainly have very little faith. 
M. Bartholdi is an artist who has always 
shown a great anxiety to keep himself in 
evidence. 





THE eightieth exhibition of this 
Institute, at the Gallery in 
Piccadilly, contains some very 
charming works, which however must be 
looked for mostly among the smaller and 
less conspicuous drawings. The President, 
however, has made a real success with his 
“Jessica” (165), not only a most beautiful 
face but one which really looks the cha- 
acter, though his Shylock is a respectable old 
honentity. His larger figure, “Rosalind ” 
(345) is a beautiful piece of colour and 
costume, arranged on a figure which is 
certainly not Shakespeare’s heroine. A new 
architectural artist of high talent appears in 
the Honorary member, Count Seckendorff, 
whose drawings of Roman remains, the 
Forum” (44) especially, are admirable. 

Mr. Fulleylove is hardly at his best 
In his large view of Athens (365), which 
'S_ interesting rather in a topographical 
than artistic sense. There is much 
humour in Mr. Dollman’s “ Dogma” (175), 
gy vy the disagreeable woolly texture of 
ni of the faces. After these, the main 
rest of the exhibition lies in the land- 


The Institute of 
Water-Colours, 





scapes. Mr. Joseph Knight sends a large 
work, “O’er Moor and Fell” (257), one of the 
finest specimens of a manner from which he 
never departs, but in which, within its limits, 
he is always successful. Among smaller 
works which must be looked for, but which 
are worth looking for, are Mr. John White’s 
“Village Street, Branscombe” (157), Mr. 
Max Ludby’s “ Close of Day” (154), witha 
grand warm-coloured cloud resting on the 
horizon; Mr. C. E. Johnson’s “Break of 
Day ” (140), Mr. Colman’s “ Tender Light of 
Afternoon” (96) and two beautifully refined 
little landscapes by Miss Squire (91 and 97). 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’ bright and brilliant view 
of old “ Warley Place” in the midst of its 
garden (67) is among the more promi- 
nent works, as also Mr. Wimperis’s “High 
Down, Dartmoor” (161), also Mr. Austen 
Brown’s “Ste. Geneviéve” (234) a picture 
evidently painted under French inspiration 
and training; Mr. W. Rainey’s children 
dancing in a field, under the title “ A Ring of 
Roses ” (292); Mr. Bernard Evans’s “ Foun- 
tains Abbey” (327), a large and rather too 
solid drawing, but with a certain power; and 
Mr. Weedon’s “ Hayfield, Pulborough ” (373), 
a work in a broad style and with a very fine 
sky. The West Gallery is occupied with 
older works, ‘‘ Royal Institute Art Union 
Prizes,” including some good examples of 
Prout, and some not very remarkable ones of 
Varley, Holland, and some other old names. 
The two best things in this part of the collec- 
tion are Mr. Wimperis’s “ Arundel Castle” (78) 
and Mr. Harrison’s exceedingly beautiful and 
real coast scene under the title ‘The Rising 
Moon” (103), which could hardly be sur- 
passed in its way. 





AT the Goupil Gallery is a 
collection of landscapes by 
James Maris, one of those 
modern Dutch painters with whom landscape 
painting is not so much a representation of 
nature as a_ representation of one special 
type of effect which they read into nature, 
and to which they always adhere. The 
deadness and coldness of colour in the land 
portion of his works is almost depressing ; 
on the other hand his skies are often very 
fine, and rendered in a manner entirely 
his own. The large painting entitled “ Sea- 
weed Harvest,” a narrow strip of beach 
with a great mass of clouds above it, is 
splendid ; and some of the smaller works 
are very interesting, though the impression 
of the whole collection is rather monotonous. 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE :* 

In my last lecture I pointed out how the 
Gothic architects dealt with one new feature, 
viz., the flying buttress, how it was at first a 
plain piece of structural work, and how it was 
gradually brought into an ornamental feature. 
This was more or less the case with every new 
feature. The Early Gothic window was a 
plain lancet. Sometimes three were grouped 
together—of course, for light, the two side ones 
being lower; when there were two together 
they were both embraced by one arch, doubt- 
less for good structural reasons, and, as light 
was the object, a circular opening was made 
in the spandrel over the central shaft, which 
practically became a mullion, and this circular 
opening was mostly adorned with a trefoil or a 
quatrefoil. The columns were gradually 
diminished as much as possible, and the 
heads were eventually filled with geometric 
tracery. We know in our own English 





* Being the sixth and concluding Royal Academy 
Lecture on Architecture this session. Delivered on the 
11th ult. by Professor Aitchison, A.R.A. 





Gothic that this was called the Geometrical 
period. 

It is curious, with all the desire for 
novelty that characterised the whole Gothic 
period, how conservative the architects were ; 
they never. substituted a new form for 
an old one until the old one interfered 
with the proper development of their new 
aim. The original divisions of the windows 
were shafts, made slenderer and slenderer, 
until at length they were superseded by the 
plain moulded bars we call mullions, which 
were continued and bent into tracery. It was 
by development rather than by anything abso- 
lutely new that the astonishing results of the 
latest phase were obtained ; for instance, the 
gables of porches or doorways were made 
higher and higher, until they ran above the 
central rose window of the west end, and were 
pierced to admit light. At Amiens the finial of 
the flat gable of the central porch only runs up a 
little above the string of the ground story, though 
itis raised by the figure of an angel blowing a 
trumpet. At Reims, the high-pointed gable is 
surmounted by a finial with a cross on the top, 
just level with the centre circle of the great 
west rose window. At St. Wulfrand the thin 
point and finial run high up into the west 
window. At the Cathedral of Rouen the gable, 
as seen in perspective, cuts the great rose window 
in two, and its finial reaches on to the upper 
archivolt above the circular rose. At Notre 
Dame de |’Epine, as seen in perspective, the 
tops of the two finials of the gables run above 
the crowning string on to the battlements. 

The buttresses were originally merely struc- 
tural, to resist thrusts or to stiffen walls, with 
plain sets off and water tables. As the archi- 
tects got more and more skilled in construc- 
tion, they seemed to have developed a stronger 
taste for ornate structures ; you may be sure 
that this was appreciated, and was more and 
more wanted. You must remember _ that 
though architecture had passed from the 
hands of the clergy into the hands of the 
laity, the clergy had not lost their taste for 
it, but had only seen themselves surpassed by 
superior talent and skill, and besides as the 
people were getting richer and more fastidi- 
ous as soon as they were organised into trade 
guilds, the clergy must have heard of their 
appreciation of more ornate buildings. Atthe 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, the buttresses 
were still plain, but in the west front the archi- 
tect had put an ornamental note in each, by 
means of a niche with a statue, the niche being 
made by two projecting columns covered by a 
roof. The architect, too, had carried the arcade 
of Kings across each buttress and done the same 
in the upper arcade At Amiens, owing to the, 
projection of the porches, the lower stories of 
the buttresses were brought forward too, they 
were arcaded on the face and at the level of 
the string of the ground floor octagonal 
spires were put on them and angle pinnacles. 
At Reims the portals came in front of the but- 
tresses, and the face of the buttress above the 
portal was arcaded with a triple arcade to the 
level of the first floor string ; above that an cedi- 
cule for a statue was formed by an arch on two 
columns and was capped with a spire and 
pinnacles as at Amiens, and like them the 
spires ran up into the gallery of Kings, the 
finials reaching to the top of the pedestals on 
which the kings stand. At St. Wulfrand the 
buttresses project considerably before the jambs 
of the portals and are square for a certain 
height, and then are set anglewise and are 
hollowed into niches on both the diagonal faces, 
and have statues with canopies over them, 
whose spires are tufted with crockets ; above 
the canopy is a gable with a tufted finial bear- 
ing on its top the stand for another statue with 
a canopy over it, the finial of which runs up and 
divides the angle buttress which is gabled, and 
the spire over this dies against the square face 
of the buttress above, about the level of the 
middle of the rose tracery of the west window. 
The same sort of buttresses, but even more 
elaborate, projects in front of the portals at 
Rouen. In late French Gothic the canopies 
form an important ornamental feature. 

The only other things I know that: make up 
the sum total of the external architectural 
ornamentation are the pierced balustrades. I 
may here point out a motive at Rouen Cathedral 
I never noticed elsewhere, that the balustrade 
to the highest ‘open gallery has its top line 
diversified by each alternate space of the arcade 
being formed into a canopy, this is very like 
the semi-octagon projection in the window 
lattices at Cairo, used for keeping the water 
bottle cool, I never was in the gallery at 
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Rouen, and so can only speak of its appearance 
from below, but all these new methods of 
ornamenting show the tendency of first turn- 
ing necessities into ornament, and_ then 
developing and multiplying the ornamental 
features. 

The arcading or panelling of the plain sur- 
faces of stonework, the filling in of gables 
with tracery, sometimes blind and sometimes 
pierced, the new mouldings, tue modelling 
of piers and jambs, and the sculpture, and 
I may add the development of the fringes, 
like those round the porches at Amiens, end 
the list. I may say, however, that by mak- 
ing the sides of the arches of the fringes 
vertical, as is done in late work, gives them a 
Saracenic look, like the stalactites to the arches 
of the Alhambra. I have so often adverted to 
the Gothic mouldings that it is needless to 
repeat my remarks that they were studied to 
tell in a misty climate, as the Greek ones were 
to be effective in a sunny climate. The model- 
ling of piers is the result of the stepped arches 
and the logical desire of the Romanesque archi- 
tects to have a separate column to support 
every separate rib. Not being a sculptor I say 
nothing of the carved work. 

Before the end of the twelfth century the 
Romanesque sculptors had taken their floral 
ornament from the leaves, plants, and flowers 
that were native to the parts where they were 
building, and evidently copied their figures 
from the natives, too ; but that particular floral 
ornament we call a crocket became a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Gothic. You may notice 
that the old spire at Chartres has no crockets, 
but in the new one not only the spire, but 
every pinnacle, is crocketed. 

As a rule, the outsides of buildings tell 
nothing of their internal structure, and I do 
not mean by that their shapes, for the apses and 
chevets are striking enough. St. Bacchus at 
Constantinople, often called the little Sta. 
Sophia, might, as far as its outside is con- 
cerned, be a printing-office or a Dissenting 
chapel, in spite of its domed inside. 

It was the Byzantine custom to utilise the 
space between the buttresses, as was ultimately 
done at Notre Dame; but this is not the case 
in vaulted Gothic structures, as a new prin- 
ciple had been introduced of counteracting 
thrusts from the inside by the external thrusts 
of the flying buttress, as, with the exception of 
the west front and the north and south ends of 
the transept, every bay of vaulting is shored up 
outside by flying buttresses. It will, therefore, 
be best to say something of the vaulting before 
making the final remarks. 

I mentioned the vaults in my last lecture, but 
it may not be amiss to repeat my remarks. 
The vault was confined in the first instance to 
transverse, diagonal, and wall ribs, each pair 
forming an arch. The ribs at first being 
merely beaded at the edges, but these were 
gradually turned into mouldings, and in Eng- 
land smaller ribs, under the name liernes were 
multiplied, and a ridge rib introduced, possibly 
to make the filling in easier, and eventually the 
spaces were so small as to be filled with thin 
stones, scribed and fitted in. Short ribs, tier- 
cerons, were also inserted, set at an angle to 
the liernes, forming stars in the middle, the 
horizontal section of the solid part of the vault 
being polygonal, with curved faces. Gradually 
the horizontal section became circular, and 
the ribs got so small and numerous that it 
was easier to make the horizontal section of 
the solid round, and to work the ribs out 
of the voussoirs, than to use ribs and panels. 
These were called fan vaults, and are still con- 
structively valuable in brickwork, as they save 
the waste of time and expense in cutting the 
groin points, as well as the weakening of the 
vault. I have used them for basement vaults. 
These fan vaults were often used with pen- 
dants, as at Henry VII.’s Chapel and else- 
where. As construction and as mason’s work 
these fan vaults were most wonderful, but, 
zesthetically, the monotony of the repetition of 
arches and cusps is sickening. I have often 
wondered why this form of vault was not used 
now, only carved with something interesting, 
instead of being covered with the everlasting 
cusps. Of course, at first sight, the stellar vault 
is striking, and so is the fan vault, and those 
with pendants are more astonishing still. In 
fact, to those unacquainted with the method of 
support, they are marvellous. But intermin- 
able repetition is beyond human endurance. 
Though all the leaves of a tree are, roughly 
speaking, alike, no two are exactly the same, 
nor in the same position. The Greeks realised 


the advantage of this device of nature and 


acted on the lesson ; so that we never tire of 
looking at the Parthenon. 

Now, as before, all the external features of a 
building are the walls and roof, and the walls 
are only necessarily pierced by doors and win- 
dows. The Greek temples, if Dr. Dorpfeld is 
right, were alone without windows, and every 
habitation must at least have one chimney for 
the cooking-fire, or a hole in the roof for the 
escape of the smoke. It is a matter of genius 
as to how these walls and roofs, these windows 
and doors are to be treated to make the whole 
building interesting or beautiful. We should 
be grateful to the Saracens and to the Mediz- 
vals for showing us the possibility of making 
them striking, effective, and beautiful, in a new 
way, and showing us that every form of beauty 
was not exhausted by the efforts of their prede- 
cessors. Architecture is really the creation of 
religion. It is much more for pleasing his 
deity than himself, that man has built all 
the most famous buildings in the world. 
As soon as the savages that over-ran_ the 
Roman Empire were nominally converted to 
Christianity, their main object was to have 
temples built as large, grand, and_ stable 


as their wealth and the skill at their command 


would permit, and when the architects were 
skilful enough to enable them to show their 
enthusiasm, lanterns, towers, and spires were 
added to every abbey, church, or cathedral, 
and the whole was covered with every form 
of ornament that they admired. 

The Greeks did not, so far as I know, 
make any improvements in structural art. 
Their temples, as far as their construction went, 
were no advance on Stonehenge; but they 
were a tasteful people, who loved the beautiful, 
and they made the most perfect temples the 
world has yet seen, where every artistic touch 
still tells its tale as well as it did when it was 
new. The Romans were greater than the 
Greeks in everything that we call practical. 
They saw the advantage of the arch, and used 
it as it never had been used before ; they saw 
the advantages of architecture, and there was 
no country they conquered and kept that is not 
enriched with it. They learnt the art of build- 
ing in rubble—or, if you prefer it, in concrete— 
faced with stone or burnt brick, so that there 
was no place they stayed in where the main 
material was not to their hands. There is in 
Tunisia an aqueduct, some 70 ft. high in parts, 
that is built of the soil of the country mixed with 
lime, and cast into huge blocks ; but then they 
had the taxes of the then civilised world for 
their revenue, armies of slaves, excellent roads, 
and the power of requisitioning the population 
wherever they stayed. They were admir- 
able planners and most excellent builders, 
and, of course, could choose their archi- 
tects from the cleverest of all the tributary 
nations, and they always succeeded in getting 
dignity and magnificence in their buildings. 
The Byzantines were Romans, with a larger 
admixture of Greeks and Orientals, and they per- 
fected the dome on pendentives and invented 
domes on drums. The Saracens were savages 
when they emerged from Arabia, but with a 
passion for literature and some skill in it, they 
deeply studied Greek philosophy, and Greek 
and Hindoo, arithmetic and geometry, mathe- 
matics, and eventually developed a new style 
that has captivated mankind by its gorgeous and 
magical effects. The various savages who over- 
ran the Western part of the Roman empire, as 
soon as they settled down began to practise 
building and showed an energy, perseverance, 
a power of observation and logical deduction 
that has never been surpassed, if it has ever 
been equalled. In less than a century after the 
taking of Jerusalem, in 1099 A.D., they became 
original and daring architects, and eventually 
the most skilful the world has yet seen, but 
how any one can suppose that they were 
not indebted to the Saracens for their 
methods is beyond my comprehension. The 
magnificent Norseman showed a passion for 
the massive and the grand. If you will go 
from the nave of Southwell or Gloucester into 
the choir, you go from the grand and gloomy 
work of giants to the exquisite skill of pigmies. 
Where did the ideal of all this mysterious 
elaboration and slightness come from but from 
the admiration of Saracen work ? 

I daresay most excellent reasons could be 
given why the great epochs of architectural art 
cannot occur again, and particularly in the 
immediate future; for there is always some 
good reason to be given for any bad prac- 
tice ; men can say that “so-and-so, with no 
more knowledge than I, made a comfortable 





income by keeping an architectural fancy 











dress shop, and that a few have made their 
fortunes at it ;” but as I addressed you as poets 
in structure, so I continue. 

If we want to imitate the Gothic architects in 
creating a new style, we must at least learn 
all that can be learnt, and strive all we can 
before we are in a position to say that a new 
style is impossible. 

No one can say that there is no poetry left 
in this age. I believe no age is absolutely 
wanting in the elements of poetry. but it may 
want the man gifted with perfect utterance to 
make it known and acknowledged. 

When I wasa student I took in Viollet le Duc’s 
“Dictionary,” There is one short remark jn it 
that it will not be amiss to quote :—“ The con- 
structors of those days sought without ceasing 
and routine had no hold on them ; in searching 
they found, they advanced, and never said ‘ We 
have arrived, let us stop here.’” This seems 
to me to be good teaching to follow. We at 
present want an architecture of our own time, 
a new architecture ; this is a good wish. But 
we must know how a_ new architecture js 
found. Let us see how it was found in the 
Middle Ages, and to do this we must begin at 
the beginning with the Romanesque architects, 
I did more or less describe their efforts until 
they found out the pointed arch, the vaulting 
ribs, and the flying buttresses. They had 
learnt all they could, they had observed the 
various strengths and qualities of stone, they 
had reasoned on every step they took, they had 
dared and striven, and they had become more 
or less masters of descriptive geometry, which 
in itself is a great training to the mind, 
They had to set out full-sized diagrams 
on the floor prepared for them, of every piece of 
work that required accuracy, and to draw 
out every moulding full size in section; but 
besides this, they had to get out the forms the 
mouldings took when the joint came on toa hori- 
zontal line, for the masons to cut their tem- 
plates from. Every piece of stone was 
completely worked before it was carried 
up to its place, and the architect had to see 
that the work was properly executed and 
bonded, and that the rubble filling was pro- 
perly put in, or else, especially in high walls, 
there would sure to be settlements, but this was 
not all, for until the schools had turned out 
efficient workmen and foremen in each trade, 
the architect had to arrange the necessary 
scaffolding, and draw out all the centring for 
the arches and ribs, besides having to look 
after the quarrying of the stone, and its convey- 
ance to the work, and the proper economy in 
cutting it, and this did not apply to the stone 
alone, but to every material used, so that the 
architect was very properly called, “The 
Master of the Work ;” but probably when the 
communes were constituted and made up ot 
trade guilds in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, the different trades were well versed 
in the knowledge of their arts. The bottom half 
of the circle of the west rose window at Reims, 
which is 41 ft. in diameter with open spandrels, 
was no easy task to joint, when there was only 
one light circle in each corner to support it, and 
besides its own weight, it had at least half the 
tracery tocarry. The cause of invention or the 
capacity for the production of aesthetic effect by 
individuals is impossible to discover, and if it 
should happen that a new style should come 
about, we cannot foresee what form it will take, 
but I think we can say that it will not take 
the form of Gothic, for ornamental geometry 1s 
not the passion of the present day. I think 
the cultivated would now prefer the Palace at 
Brescia to anything Gothic. It is doubtful it 
any new grand style is likely to be developed 
in the immediate future ; for the embodying 0! 
any great idea in building is very remote 
the thoughts of the.present day. The emb« -s 
ment of every great idea came as naturally 
to the people of the Middle Ages as — 
a letter to the papers comes now, and the Chure h 
schools of those days represented all the educa- 
tion that was to be had, technical and other 
The clergy were a protection from the es 
power of feudal lords, and pointed out the wa} 
to Heaven, while the Church offered all “a 
nocent delights that were then known. ve 
exercise of architecture and all the sister — 
as well as the sumptuary ones, offered Par 
most perfect intellectual exercise —, = 
of the dungeon or the stake ; consequently ty 
endow the church with excellence and pe 
offered not only the highest but the most re e 
motives. All i can now say is this, that beto 

style, we must acquire 
we can hope for a new style, we 1 ed bythe 
the knowledge of gssessed DY 


construction p< vile 
engineers, skill in planning, and the prop 
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osition of light and shade. With this as a 
foundation we can only hope the poetic inspira- 
tion may come to enable us to clothe the neces- 
sarv forms with an elegance more perfect than 
the world has yet seen. 


ee ee 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


HERALDRY IN ENGLISH MEDIAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


A MEETING of this Institute was held on 
Monday, at No. 9, Conduit-stteet, Mr. Aston 
Webb, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been taken as read, Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope read a paper entitled 
“Heraldry in English Medizval Architecture,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

Mr. St. John Hope said he should confine 
himself to the historical period beginning with 
the accession of Henry III., in 1216, and ending 
with the death of Henry VIII., in 1547. The 
applications of heraldry to architecture in this 
period were so numerous that it was not easy to 
deal with them in any degree of connexion. 
Arms, badges, crests, and supporters were freely 
used in every conceivable way, and on every 
reasonable place. Whether the building were 
ecclesiastical, domestic, or secular was imma- 
terial: there was no difference in the treatment 
of the heraldry nor limitation of its use. The 
earliest applications of armorial insignia were 





it. In large and costly buildings, however, the 
increased richness of the architecture was accom- 
panied by a corresponding outburst of heraldic 
display, as in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster 
(in particular the bronze dvors), King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge; St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ; and Hampton Court. Selecting a few 
typical architectural features, such as spandrels, 
bosses of vaults, &c., Mr. Hope proceeded to 
show the influence the introduction of heraldry 
had had upon their ultimate development. citing 
numerous existing examples. In conclusion, the 
author discussed, by the light of medieval 


examples, the artistic treatment of heraldry in 
its application to architecture, shields, crests, 
supporters, and various other features being dealt 
with in detail. 
large number of lantern slides and coloured 
photographs of stall-plates of Knights of the 
Order of the Garter in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor. 


The lecture was illustrated by a 





Mr. J. A. Gotch, in proposing a vote of thanks 


to the lecturer, said that he had been much struck 
with the very interesting series of views which 
had been thrown upon the screen by Mr. Hope. 
The later examples exhibited had pleased him, 
on the whole, more than the earlier ones. 
was largely due to looking at the subject from the 
decorative point of view. Ot course, the earlier 
heraldry, the more heraldic it was, in a certain 
sense—that was to say, the nearer the stream was 
to its fount the purer it was. 


That 


The older the 


purely of a personal character, to distinguish a| shields and devices were the simpler they were, 


man from his fellows when all were alike dis- 
guised in their war harness. 


but for pure interest of design, as apart from 
These insignia} merely stating the fact, it seemed to him that 


usually took the form of a device painted upon | some of the shields of a later period struck him 
the wearer’s shield or attached to his headpiece. | as being most beautiful and most ingenious. 
Heraldry, consequently, is met with first in build- | There were not only the heraldic facts portrayed, 
ings, inthe form of painted or sculptured shields} but it was done in such a very charming 


on the monumental effigies of departed war-| Way, 
The value of armorial shields as ajand interesting history given, but the actual 
suggested | skill and ingenuity of the designer, and the 
evident love with which he did his work, 


riors. 
mode of picture - writing soon 
itself when heraldry became a science, and the 


association of them with architecture formed | displayed before them. 
Henry VII.’s chapel. 
The wall arcades of | all the illustrations thrown upon the screen there 


at once a beautiful form of decoration and a 
speaking historical record. 


and they had not only the alliances 


So with that tomb in 
He did not think that of 


the nave aisles, and the tombs of Queen Eleanor | was any more charming example than that of the 
and William de Valence, in the abbey church of|arms of England in bronze work. A more 
Westminster, furnish the earliest and most charm- | elegant supporter than that greyhound he did not 


ing examples of this combination. 
admirable thirteenth-century example is the gate- 
house of Kirkham Priory, Yorkshire. 


Another | think one could ever see, and the elegant way in 
which the arms were displayed, with the whole of 
In the | the field voided, was most ingenious, because of 


new nave of York Minster, of about the same | course, as a rule in drawing heraldry, the various 
period, various benefactors to the church are| badges were drawn entirely separate; but in 
commemorated, after the Westminster fashion, by} order to have them supported when in the 
their shields of arms, thirty-two in all, sculptured, | shield ; all these things had to be shown, and 
two to a bay, in the spandrels of the pier arches. | the ingenious way in whichthat was done without 
A somewhat similar arrangement occurs at St. | confusing the charges was certainly most interest- 
Albans in the beautiful decorated bays of the|ing. Then, if one might be allowed a bit of 
nave, built after the partial fall of the south side| criticism on the designs of men who used to 
in 1323. In the north of England there were | design far better than we could at the present 
numerous fourteenth-century buildings showing|day, one would perhaps venture to say that in 
heraldic decoration with the architecture—for | some of the Tudor work at King’s College Chapel, 
instance, Bothal Castle, Alnwick Castle, [ilton | for instance, the badges seemed toa certain extent 
Castle, co. Durham, Lumley Castle, the Lion | a littlebit coarse and out of scale with the charges 


Tower at Warkworth, and Micklegate Bar, York. 
The presbytery and choir of York Minster con- 
tain in the spandrels of the pier arches a series of 
sculptured shields similar to those in the nave, 
and the great arches of the central lantern tower 
are also adorned with large and fine examples 
of the sculptured shields of arms of the builders 
and others. Taken as a whole, the fourteenth 
century, except perhaps in Yorkshire, was not 
very prolific in buildings decorated with heraldry ; 
but it produced a magnificent series of monu. 
ments, many of so elaborate a character as to 
form distinct features of the churches wherein 
they stand. The more notable examples were 
enumerated and illustrated by the author of the 
paper. The so-called Perpendicular style was 
very prolific in heraldic ornament ani Jecoration, 
— Was especially seen in East Anglia, where 
_— every large church of the period is lavishly 
yee with heraldry. Several examples were 
a r Fine displays of heraldry existed in 
a of the ornate fireplaces of the fifteenth 
— th a at Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, 
as e a palace at Exeter. The fifteenth 
oe ike the fourteenth, was rich in heraldic 
edeine on and brought into fash’on those 
pei a“ hr Structures that combine the monu- 
i —a the chantry chapel, of which examples 
aa vr prises St. Albans, Salisbury, Win- 
eu and elsewhere, one of the finest in design, 
oe teas most remarkable in construction, being 
paths ge-like structure in Westminster Abbey 
tends” An memory of Henry V., whose tomb 
5 9H heath it. Much of the architec'ural 
: of the first part of the sixteenth century 


on the shield, because the badge itself was perhaps 
as large in area as the shield. Then there was 


one thing which he thought one could gather from 
the series of views thrown on the screen, and that 
was as to the great advantage there was in study- 
ing heraldry, not only in the flat but in the round. 
He thought they could learn something with 
respect to the charges and so on in heraldry 
perhaps better by having to model the shield 
than simply drawing it, because then one got to 
know, in a measure, how the shield must have 
been constructed, and therefore how the charges 
which a shield bears were logically placed one in 
relation to the other. Mr. Hope said a good 


the last century and the century before that. Mr. 


to ladies. 


heraldic badges. 


decorated persons. 





's sim;ly a continuation of that which preceded 


deal al out the freedom there was in heraldry, and 
that certainly appeared to him to be one ot the 
great things at which modern designers ought to 
aim. Certainly great freedom was taken by the 
old designers, but that freedom was entirely lost in 


Hope said that the only shape of a shield devoted to 
one purpose was the lozenge which was devoted 
It was a curious thing, in considering 
the origin of heraldry, viz, that these were 
badges or insignia which were worn by the 
knights enveloped in cumbersome armour, that 
ladies should ever have thought of indulging in 
He supposed for some time 
after its inception heraldry took a little departure 
from the strict course which it ought to have 
followed in its pure developments, and became 
not only useful but also decorative, and the ladies 
seized every opportunity that was presented to 


was in Spain, in which ladies who were un- 
married displayed a shield in whigh one half was 

devoted to their paternal coat, and the other half 
was left blank on which to put the arms of their 

husbands. Those, we were told, were called 

the arms of expectancy. Apart altogether 

from the decorative point of heraldry, architects 

especially should find it exceedingly useful from 

the amount of light it threw upon history. Very 

often the only clue one had to the date of the 

building lay in the shields with which it was 

adorned, and so, altogether apart from the 

pleasure one had in fine drawing, its historical 

use was a great point. On one of the slides some 

shields were charged, not with arms at all, but 

with letters and figures, and that was an interest- 

ing thing to notice. Even in medicval times 

the shield was of a shape which would be 

devoted entirely to heraldic bearings, one would 

think, but it was used in that instance to carry 

letters and initials. 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson seconded the vote of 
thanks. On one point in Mr. Hope’s lecture he 

was in doubt, viz., in regard to that gentle- 

man’s remark that heraldry began in the thirteenth 

century. He (the speaker) thought it was as old 

as the human race. Heraldry must have begun 

long before letters. It was simply a picturesque 

manner of writing one’s name, and belonged to 

the same class of things as signs of public-houses 

and so on, invented for the sake of people who 

could not read. We had a modern example of 
old heraldic things in the case of modern mer- 

chandisesigns. Then anotherthing might be looked 

at in that light. He could never understand why 

it should be called bumptious and upsetting and 

presuming to put up one’sfamily sign, but we must 

take care that what we did put up we had a 

right to put up. But in reference to that, and 

the modern coat of arms, there was the difficulty 
of the helmet. Wedid not wear helmets nowa- 

days, or we might put a crest on atop hat. But 

how could people’s names be represented on a 

plate, or a shield, or anything else, without 

putting up a helmet? He desired to make 

heraldry a practically modern thing. It certainly 

ought to bea modern thing. He did not in the 

least see that we should not keep up that beautiful 

old picturesque way of writing our names in that 

way. As tothe origin of crests that was rather 

an archeological question, but when one looked 

at crests one saw they were of enormous size. 

The crest of the Black Prince in Canterbury 

Cathedral was a real leopard. He thought 

every architect ought to know that the mere form 

of the shield was no matter of importance what- 

ever—it was a matter of mere fashion. In fact, 

those marks were often put on a coat—at least, we 

often heard of coats of arms, and in coats of arms 

they would not take the form of a shield but be 

simply dispersed over it. Mr. St. John Hope had 

referred to St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 

(the speaker) was fortunate enough to be the dis- 

closer of the chimney in the other college, which 

Lady Margaret built, viz., Christ’s College. On 

it there were marguerites for Margaret, and the 

name and title, and a lot of little things about a 
couple of inches square, all over the chimney 
piece. There was one remark he would make on 
the whole, viz., that he thought if heraldry was 
merely a way of writing one’s name he did not see 
why people should be taxed for doing that. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus said that Mr. Stevenson 
bad mentioned the shrinking from using coats- 
of-arms on the part of clients as being an assump- 

tion of too much; and he had found the same 
feeling ; but when a man was of ancient blood 
or good family, then it was a pity he did not 
allow it to be stated. And when a man was 
‘*a new man,” even then he might have a coat- 
of-arms, on proper application to the Heralds’ 
College. With regard to the helmet, he was 
always in favour of using it over the shield, with 
the wreath and mantling falling from it. The 
whole, when complete, was much more beautiful 
for decorative treatment. All heraldry was 
a conventional method of stating a certain 
fact, and if the conventional method of putting 
the arms on a shield were adopted he saw no 
reason why the helmet and its accessories show)d 
not be shown. The use of the helmet further 
gave an opportunity for having a boss or lump 
coming over the flat shield ; and this bossing was 
the very essence and life of relief-work. With 
regard to the main question, he thought architects 
might look upon the subject from two points of 
view. First of all, Heraldry was introduced to 
give information, to tell a story as to who were 
the personages who lived there, who erected the 





them of applying such decoration to their already 
Oce very curious instance of me a 
he use which ladies made of heraldic devices‘ couste, was the Storiation side of Heraldry. 


building. who was buried there, or who had 
been the benefactor generally. That, of 
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It was useful to give some statement or 
story, and to us now it was often the 
only means of learning dates and names. 
From the second point of view—that of decora- 
tion (and architects had to look at it decoratively 
more than as matter of Storiation)—there were 
certain definite principles which governed its intro- 
duction, We wish to tell the story; but also to 
tell it in an artistic manner. He thought that 
when heraldry was introduced in architecture, 
then of course it must be subordinate to the prin- 
ciples that govern architecture ; and those would 
be such principles as would require that the 
shield and all its accessories should show a 
sense of the shape in which they were enclosed, 
whether a frieze or spandrel or any other panel ; 
and that, further, they should have some sense of 
the surface on which they are applied. In the 
ordinary case of work in relief, Diapering made 
the surface a tone lower, by reason of the shadow 
cast upon the ground from the projecting parts. 
Therefore it was necessary, when a man desired 
to emphasise the changes, that he should diaper 
the ground. The folds of the mantling also 
**force-up” the flat shield, by contrast. That 
was entirely independent of the question of colour, 
because probably architectural or external 
heraldry would be considered as a matter of 
relief rather than of colour. He telt a 
little sorry that Mr. St. John Hope had some- 
what decried modern heraldry, as he had seen 
some in Mr. John Clayton’s studio, and also by 
Mr. T. R. Spence, and there was some good 
work by Pugin, which, in his judgment, was quite 
as fine as any heraldry that ever was done in the 
old times. Of course they had not done it ‘‘ off 
their own bat,”’ so to say, but by study of the old 
work ; and he ventured to think that by the 
careful study of the examples of the old work, 
modern architects, as a body, might hope to 
emulate, and perhaps to equal it. This, how- 
ever, could only be done by earnest and loving 
study. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said that in reference to the 
question of the abuse of the crest independent of 
its surroundings, it was interesting for a moment 
to consider what relation the crest and mantling 
and the helmet had toeach other. The crest was 
probably stitched or fastened to that which 
became the mantling. All that was bound to 
the helmet ; the cloth was bound to it by the 
wreath or chaplet or coronet, as the case might 
be, and the helmet was the solid body on which 
the cloth with the crest attached was bound by 
the wreath. That was why it was seen in the 
seals exhibited on the screen, flying behind as the 
knight rode rapidly forward. A great deal of the 
freedom which Mr. Hope had fortunately brought 
before the architects was due probably to a very 
thorough knowledge of the general principles of 
heraldry, and of the meaning of the insignia 
of heraldry, Freedom was a _ dangerous 
thing to adopt by those who had not 
gone through the mill of real education. 
We saw that in art every day, and it was 
displayed more completely than one cared 
to think. Those magnificent examples of 
the gateways of King’s and St. John’s Colleges 
at Cambridge, and the still finer examples of those 
magnificent blazons or heraldry devised outside 
some of the great gates in Spain, where heraldry 
was carried to a wonderfully rich perfection, and 
where they formed the decorations of such 
noble spaces as the great spaces between two 
round towers of the gateway, where there 
were areas of 15 or 20ft. square, covered with the 
shields and supporters of the sovereign who was 
represented —he thought those great spaces covered 
with ornamentation with a meaning were worthy 
of attention. It was well to bear in mind, where 
@ man was anxious to infuse a meaning of 
some kind into the ornamentation of his build- 
ing, that it could be done by heraldic devices in 
such cases as municipal buildings or state build- 
ings, or buildings for public purposes, or even in 
some cases buildings for private purposes. They 
were each interesting in their own way. He had 
noticed that Mr. Hope said, in showing them 
the, bronze gates of Henry VII.’s tomb, that 
it was to be wished that such work 
‘eguld be done nowadays. The speaker did not 
know whether Mr. Hope had ever seen the 
beautiful brass gates which formed the entrance 
between the House of Lords Lobby and the 
House of Lords, but he thought upon the 
whole they bore a very wonderfully good 
comparison even with Henry VII. gates, and 

bey, were done forty years ago by Hardman 
rom Pugin’s drawings, and were well worthy 
ef admiration in themselves as showing that 
there was the practical ability to produce 
such things if there was only the knowledge to 


plan them and the demand for them, It was 
smteresting with reference to the tester for the 
tomb of Henry IV. at Canterbury Cathedral, 
which was decorated in colour with heraldic 
devices and mottoes, to find that that was 
decorated on three separate occasions, and they 
could follow very distinctly the three periods at 
which it was redecorated, and certainly none of 
them could be later than the time of Henry VIII. 
That showed that much care had been taken to 
keep up the character and appearance of that 
monument. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that architects must look to experts in 
heraldry if any improvement in modern heraldry 
were to take place. But architects were fully 
alive to the importance of this matter in con- 
junction with their own art. They realised very 
fully that the poetry and the history of their 
buildings must always, in point of detail at any 
rate, ‘largely depend upon the introduction of 
heraldic devices. One recognised very well in 
the little almshouses outside the town the value 
of the small heraldic panel over the gateway, just as 
much as one recognised the magnificent result in 
the great castle or the stately church. With 
regard to modern architecture, they had an 
excellent example of general heraldic treatment 
in the Houses of Parliament. The way heraldry 
had been there introduced, principally by Pugin, 
over the whole of the building, not only into the 
architecture, but also the way in which the 
charges were placed in the shields and the general 
execution of the detail, was a wonderfully 
good example of modern heraldry, of which 
architects might well be proud. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. St. John Hope, in reply, said he began his 
paper with the understanding that most of his 

earers understood all of what he might call the 
elements of heraldry, and, as the title of the 
paper said, he had simply proposed to deal with 
the associations of it in connexion with architec- 
ture. So it did not matter to him whether 
heraldry began in the twelfth century or whether 
it originated at a very much earlier period, or 
whether the heraldry seen on Greek vases was 
worth while bringing into notice. The question of 
the use of heraldry by ladies was, of course, a 
purely archzological one and not architectural. 
It no doubt originated when heraldry became 
hereditary. At first arms were not hereditary 
and crests were not for a long time, and mottoes 
were not hereditary even now ; but when heraldry 
became hereditary and every house had its own 
arms, it was used in slightly different ways by the 
different male members of the family, because they 
might be the founders of branches of the house. 
Then ladies used it, but as they did not found 
branches of a house but a lady sometimes assisted 
to found a branch of another house, they did 
not make any difference in the paternal arms, as 
did the sons. Even the use of the lozenge was 
not restricted to the ladies. He had mentioned 
the case of the monument of William de Valence, 
where the remaining portion of the bedplate of 
the effigy was adorned with beautiful enamelled 
lozenges with the arms of England and De Valence 
on them. Mr. Stevenson objected very much to 
the use of a helmet, on the principle that we did 
not wear helmets nowadays, and Mr. Stannus had 
reminded him that we did not bear shields, but he 
would like to remind Mr. Stevenson (what he had 
already tried to make quite clear) that if they 
once took the crest off a helmet it ceased to bea 
crest, because the very word crest means a plume 
or something erect on the head of a bird or beast, 
and so the first crests were such things as plumes 
and the heads of birds. With regard to the 
size of crests, of course it sounded absurd to talk 
of a man having a lion for his crest, but a man 
did not have a full-sized lion, he had only a model 
of one. That poor dilapidated leopard which sur- 
mounts the Black Prince’s helmet at Canterbury 
was made after his death, and was part of the 
paraphernalia that was borne at his funeral. It 
was nevertheless a real crest, made of leather, and 
covered with gesso work. With regard to the fixing 
of crests, on such of the few old helmets as we 
had we found that, in addition to the holes that 
were made to fix the lining inside the helmet, 
and the cushion that carried the weight on the 
man’s head, there were certain extra holes that 
had nothing to do with the lining and padding, 
and were obviously made for fixing on the 
crest. The other holes were generally arranged 
in pairs, because a lace came through them, 
which was tied with a little bow outside; 
but these other holes were distributed regularly 
roand the top, andjwere no doubt used for fixing 





the torse and the crest that rose from within it. 


—_—_— 


Mr. Hope did not consider it came within the 
scope of his paper to talk of that magnificent 
modern heraldry in the Houses of Parliament . 
and, of course, it was obvious to any one 
how very beautiful the heraldry was. But then 
Pugin, who was entirely responsible for it 
was a man who was simply soaked with 
medizevalism of every kind, and to draw those 
beasts and shields and those beautiful badges 
and so on was as much a second nature to him as 
it was to the man who carved those beautify! 
shields in the spandrels of the arcades in the 
Abbey. Foreign heraldry he had not time to 
go into, otherwise it was possible to say just 
as much about the heraldry of Spain’ or 
France or Germany as could be said about the 
heraldry of England; but in discussing the 
heraldry of one country they were practically 
describing that of other countries as well be. 
cause just as there was one prevailing kind of 
architecture which went through Europe at any 
particular time, so there was one particular 
kind of heraldry. The rich heraldry of Spain 
could, of course, be paralleled in a less splendid 
degree by examples in our own country; but 
there was this difference in the heraldry of England 
and that of Germany or Spain, it did not run 
riot to quite the extent that foreign heraldry 
did. The German heraldry was magnificent in 
itself, and beautifully picturesque, but it seemed 
to run into extravagances that the English heralds 
and heraldic artists altogether kept free from. In 
Spain this was, perhaps, less so than in Germany, 
and he very much wished that somebody who has 
been in Spain and knows its buildings would 
write a paper upon Spanish architectural heraldry, 
and illustrate it by a series of lantern slides, 

The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on the 29th inst., when Mr, 
J. A. Gotch would read a paper on ‘‘ Heraldry 
of the Renaissance in England.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
—wS-T 


COMPETITIONS. 


AsYLUM AT PURDYSBURN.—Weare informed 
on reliable authority that the author of the suc- 
cessful plan for this asylum is Mr, Anthony T 
Jackson, of Corn Market. Some eight or nine 
plans were submitted, all by local architects, as 
stipulated in the conditions of the competition. 
That by Mr, Jackson, which bore the motto 
‘6 Alpha,” was placed first by the assessor, Mr. 
Sidney Mitchell, architect, of Edinburgh, and 
the governors selected this plan. We under- 
stand that the design bearing the motto ‘ Efi- 
ciency and Economy,” and submitted by Messrs. 
J. J. Phillips & Son, of 61, Royal-avenue, was 
placed second by the assessor; and the plan 
marked ‘*150,” by Mr. John Lanyon, M.[ost. 
C.E., of 111, Royal-avenue, third. Mr. Jack- 
son may practically be regarded as the architect 
to the Asylum Board, as he has done a great deal 
of work for them, and is well know to the 
members.—Lelfast News-Letter. ; 

CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANYS 
BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG,—The plans for the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany’s new buildings in Johannesburg were sub- 
mitted to public competition some time ago. The 
result has now been declared. Mr. G. W. Nicolay 
is the successful architect. The new buildings to 
be erected on Commissioner, Eloff, Market, and 
Joubert-streets will consist of a theatre, hotel, 
Turkish baths, and a large number of shops with 
frontages to the streets named and to the two 
arcades which run through the block from 
Market-street to Commissioner-street, and from 
Eloff-street to Joubert-street respectively. 


44 
¥ ? 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
On the rothinst., at the Meeting-room, Art Gallery, 
Newcastle, the annual meeting of the Northern 
Architectural Association was held, under the 
presidency of Mr. Archibald Dunn, The — 
tary (Mr. A. B. Plummer) read the report of : : 
thirty-eighth session, which stated that since las 
year seven members, nine associates, and six 
students had been elected, and the roll now 
stood :—Members, 51 ; Associates, 61 ; Students, 
39; Total, 151. The report also dealt : con- 
siderable length with the meetings held ues 
the year. The Treasurers report showe Ba 
balance in hand of 7/. 10s. 7d. Eb of rey 
were adopted, and on the motion of i a 
Taylor, a vote of thanks was accorded to ha 
tiring President (Mr. A. Dann) for his aches 
during the year. Mr. F. W. Rich ~~ e on 
President for the ensuing year, and the 0 











officers were appointed, ai 
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SKETCHES OF LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.—XL. : 
HOUSE IN HANS-CRESCENT. 


Tuis is the corner house of a row of eight 
houses, all different, which have been erected in 
Hans-crescent from the designs of Messrs. Read 
& Macdonald, for the Belgravian Land Company, 
who have lately made great alterations in the 
immediate neighbourhood in pulling down slums, 
widening streets, and rebuilding with houses of 


good design. 
THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Tue practical applications of photography in 
the arts are now so important that new methods 
and apparatus deserve careful attention by our 
readers. The Camera Club has always been 
among the first to take up any new invention, and 
is always ready to give help and advice to enable 
the inventor to perfect it. ; 

On the 1oth inst., 2 complimentary dinner 

was given to Mr. R. W. Cox on his retirement 
from the post of honorary secretary of the Club. 
Mr, Machell Smith, the Chairman, after regretting 
the absence of Captain Abney, their President, 
pointed out that the Camera Club was not an 
exclusive body of photographers who demanded a 
diploma photograph from all candidates, but that 
it welcomed every one interested, however 
remotely, in photography, who was duly pro- 
posed. Professor Armstrong referred to the 
educational advantages of the Club, and said that 
lectures and exhibitions were held, on an average, 
twice a week throughout the session, and that 
any one, by looking at their programmes for the 
last five years, would see how fortunate they were 
in securing distinguished men to give them 
papers. 
After the dinner the guests inspected the rooms 
of the Club, and Mr. Ives exhibited by means of 
his ““Kromscope” some exceedingly clever 
stereoscopic photographs in colours. Downstairs 
there are a large number of dark rooms, and we 
noticed an ingenious arrangement for printing 
photographs which we -believe is novel. <A 
powerful arc lamp is hung eccentrically above a 
table on which the printing frames are resting by 
means of an ordinary bottle-jack, and thus the 
lamp is kept rotating all the time the photographs 
are being printed. This secures a uniform distri- 
bution of light over the print, and enables a large 
number of photographs to be printed in a very 
short time, quite irrespective of the weather. 

A most interesting demonstration of X ray 
work was given by Mr. H. H. P. Powles, who 
was one of the earliest workers on the practical 
applications of these rays. He has been experi: 
menting for a long time to see if they can be 
employed for detecting differences and imperfec- 
lions in various kinds of woods. His results, s> 
fat, are chiefly negative, but he says that there is 
a large field for research still unexplored. He 
showed how specimens of bad jointing in electric 
wiring could be at once detected by means of a 
lorescent screen, and how the same method 
os eo b — defects in cabinet 
there ought to be — nails and screws where 





CHEMISTRY OF METALS USED 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


THE fourth lecture on matters conn i 

THE fou ected with 
pa given at Carpenters’ Hall was delivered 
ty evening last by Professor J. M. 
by Se “ o ving s College), the chair being taken 
Mcgee lL By a series of simple experi- 
re dine Y means of the lantern and screen, 
= — between metallic and non-metallic 
pod illustrated, and the chief properties 
a metals, particularly iron, lead, zinc, and 
P ne In one experiment a 
. Ps sed of two metals, on being exposed 
a or a few minutes was seen to bend and 
Pe P . &remarkable manner, This effect was 
2 4 ‘ Poa S:plained, to the fact that certain 
: _ on a than others, 

. » Wi ifferent expansiv 
oa are compounded, they got, by the sort 
“roe — the curve seen in the experiment. 
properties ed to know the differing physical 
eamere metals in order to apply each to 
mong oe ate use in structural operations. 
Was tenacit i mportant of these properties 
egree, ww ghey ich copper possessed in a high 
gold. The ho! ‘. Still greater degree, silver and 
the other hoot €ss and want of tenacity were, on 
Valuable. Bo’ the Properties that made lead 
ting soft it could be easily bent into 
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any required form, and lead was also of the 
highest value because it was less readily affected 
by acids than most other metals. To illustrate 
the property of fusibility, a metal was shown 
which quickly softened and became fused in water 
heated to the boiling point. An alloy might be 
made of two metals in such a way as to fuse more 
easily than either metal would fuse separately, a 
property of which the greatest use was made in 
type metal. The methods of deriving various 
metals from their ores were illustrated by pictures 
thrown upon the screen of furnaces of various 
kinds, from the simple fusion processes of the 
bismuth liquation furnace and the lead 
ore furnace to the improved forms of the 
modern blast furnace and furnaces for re- 
ducing metals by various gases, or by com- 
pounding them with other metals and by electro- 
lysis. In one interesting experiment the use of lead 
in the form of an oxide, in cheapening the process 
of reduction, was shown in operation before the 
audience. A quantity of Condy’s Fluid, which 
has the property of being very highly oxygenated, 
was placed in connexion with a retort containing 





a small quantity of the ore to be reduced and 


under the influence of the flame. It was seen to 
become gradually more and more colourless as it 
parted with the permanganate and the oxygen to 
the fusing metal. The effect of electrolysis was 
shown in another interesting experiment, in which 
a bar of iron was made to take up a covering of 
yellow metal (copper) and a white metal (mercury). 
The causes of the readiness of iron to oxidise or 
rust, and the unreadiness of some other metals to 
oxidise were shown by other experiments, Iron 
in its most elementary or lowest state was quite 
colourless and difficult to oxidise. The fact that 
some sandstones, at first white, would, after 
the lapse of years, turn brown in blotches, 
was due to the iron in an elementary form 
contained in them. The more rapid action 
of pure water on lead than ordinary tap water 
was shown in another experiment, the slower 
action of tap water being attributed to the fact 
that the lead obtained a covering from water 
which was not absolutely pure that protected it 
from further oxidation, while the oxidation was 
more continuous in the purest water because the 
metal could get no such covering to protect it. 





This difference was much less observable with 
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copper and iron than with lead. One of the last 
experiments showed the advantage of giving to 
iron or other metal a coating of zinc or tin, and 
the cases were pointed out in which tinned metal 
was superior to metal covered with zinc. The 
difference in the action of chlorine and noxious 


vapours such as sulphuric acid was illustrated and 
explained by the Professor in concluding his 


lecture. 
—}__—_. 
HOUSE OF JACQUES CCEUR, 
BOURGES. 


TuHIs celebrated house, built in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, adjoins the Roman 
ramparts of the town, three of whose towers have 
been incorporated in the building. 

In the niche over the principal entrance there 
was formerly a statue of Charles VII., and look- 
ing out of the sham windows on either side 
there still remain the sculp'ured heads of two 
servante. : 























House of Jacques Caur, Bourges.—The Entrance. From a Sketch by Mr. M. Starmer Hack. 





The octagonal tower in the courtyard contains, 
as do two others on the same side, a spiral stair- 
case. The hearts and scallop shells which 
appear so frequently in the ornament come from 
the coat of arms of Jacques Coeur. 

M. STARMER HACK. 


a ' 
—— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday, in the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Dr. Collins, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was agreed to lend the Stoke 
Newington Vestry 6,000/. for paving works ; the 
Greenwich District Board 1,900/. for the construc- 
tion of an underground convenience ; the New- 
ington Baths Commissioners 7,000/. for the 
erection of baths and wash-houses ; and the St. 
Pancras Vestry 90,460/, to enable them to pay off 








existing bond debts on special paving trusts. 








—The General 
the following 
eed to after 


The Chemist to the Council. 
Purposes Committee brought up 
report, the recommendation being agt 


some discussion :— A 
‘We have to report that Mr. W. J- eee 
in a letter dated March 2, 1897, €xp a 
resign his position as chemist to the Co : po 
Dibdin states that he has for some time par athe 
desirous of engaging in private practice, = she 
resolutions passed by the Council from pa oe snd 
deny him that privilege, he bas there ore ee 
pelled to consider his position, and ms a s 
well advised in tendering his resignatio + that the 
sure that it will be with considerable reer in 
Council will lose the services of so ag 
an official. We understand that Be at on 
not desire that his resignation — peewee 


i t three months’ time. 

That the Council do accept with regret the resign4 

tion of Mr. Dibdin of bis appo! 

the Council, and that tbe resign 

as from June 30, 1897. 
The Works Committee 


ntment of chemist to 
ation do take 


_—The consideration of 
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the adjourned report of the Works Committee, | 


of the half-yearly return of completed works, 
was then esumed. The Committee sub- 
mitted a list of nine jobs, the estimate for 
which was 23,218/, 2s, 8d. and the actual cost 
= Os. 41. Six other works, for which cer- 
: cates had not been obtained, were reported to 
nave Cost 33,9717. 13s, 1d., as against the Mana- 
od revised estimate of 32,030/, 5s. 6d. The 
sa eae of work executed in the six months 
bol aeons Taking the whole of the works 
= G out by the Committee since its formation, 
pe sa a profit to the Council of 6,566/. 5s. 8d. 
Be ~_ Mr. Porter moved, and Mr. Cohen 
a “= Ae — the report back with instruc- 
er chine ommittee to prepare a fuller and 

Mr. Boulnois, Mf P., said the whole report w 
ae . d Unsatisfactory. An poe of the 
bone . Committee showed that the experi- 
the de ad been a failure, He should like to see 
the aren abolished, but he was afraid from 
or the many Councillors that his desire 





House of Jacques Caur, Bourges.—An Angle of the Courtyard. 
From a Sketch by Mr. M. Starmer Hack. 


was not likely to be realised within a reasonable 
time. If the department was not to be abolished 
then he hoped the Committee would confine their 
care to such work as might be profitable. 

Mr. J. Burns, M.P., pointed to the big profits 
made in the jobbing works as counterbalancing 
the loss on other jobs, and complained of the un- 
fairness of some of Mr. Boulnois’s criticisms. 

Mr. E. White said the report was inaccurate 
and misleading. The ratepayers had to pay 
5,000/, more for inferior work than they would 
have had to pay for good work if contractors had 
been employed. As to the jobbing work, if an 
account were rendered for labour only a loss 
would invariably be shown. The profit was on 
material supplied by the department to the dif- 
ferent Committees. As to the loss on the Shelton- 
street dwellings of 2,751/., a further sum of 144/. 
would have to be added for pavement works. 

Sir J. B. Maple, M.P., said the Committee 
ought to submit a balance-sheet on the capital 





account of the department. 
Mr. Ward, late Chairman of the Committee, 


said one ‘of the ‘complaints made against the 
Committee was that they had not reported on: 
works completed up till the end of November. 
That was what the Committee wanted to do, but 
the Council refused to allow them to carry the 
report up to that date. Mr. Boulnois complained 
of the meagreness of the report, but it seemed to 
him that it was too full for many members to- 
read, judging from the nature of their criticisms. 
They were constantly being told that they had 
made a loss on .certain jobs, but when they made 
a profit nothing was heard of it. On the last two. 
workmen’s dwellings they made a profit of 1,500/., 
but none of their opponents wanted to refer to 
that when they could point to a job on which 
there had been a loss. This sort of treatment 
seemed to him to be-very unfair. 

The amendment was carried on a show of 
hands, and ona division it was also carried by 
55 votes to 54. 


Combined Drains.—The following adjourned 
report of the Main Drainage Committee was. 
brought up, and the recommendation was agreed 
to :— 


‘‘In connexion with the question of the liability 
of Local Authorities to repair combined drains, re- 
ference has frequently to be made to the records in 
the custody of the Council of the proceedings of the 
vatious Commissioners of Sewers which existed 
between December, 1847, and December, 1855, prior 
to the constitution of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Incontested cases between Local Authorities 
and owners of houses having combined drains, 
it is necessary to ascertain whether any ap- 
plications were received for permission to lay 
down such drains, and whether such applications. 
were sanctioned and confirmed by the Commis- 
sioners. We are informed, however, that the 
applications are very imperfectly indexed, and 
that to find one that may be required often entails a 
great deal of labour and inconvience. In view 
of the difficulty thus experienced several of 
the Local Authorities have urged upon us. 
the desirability of having a proper index pre- 
pared. After carefully considering the matter we 
are of opinion that the request should be acceded 
to so that the applications may be readily referred 
to. It is estimated that the cost of the work will 
not exceed 150/., for which expenditure provision is 
made in the estimates for the ensuing financial year. 
We recommend :—That the Council do sanction the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding 150/., in 
connexion with the preparation of an index of the 
applications referred to.” 

Sem “ee ude RW Se ee ne 

Improvements, — The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed :— — 

Po a —— ee ee ae 

‘That the estimate of 2 550/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved and that the 
Council do give its consent to and do contribute on 
the usual conditions one-half of the net cost of the 
widening of Upper Richmond-road, near Unior 
Church, proposed to be undertaken by the Wands- 
worth District Board, and shown upon the plan 
approved by the Improvements Committee on 
December 15, 1896, such contribution not to exeeed 
the sum of 2,550/." And 

‘* That the estimate of 1,213/, submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute on the usual conditions one- 
half of the net cost of the proposed widening of 
High-street, Plumstead, between Nos, 1 to 34, as 
shown upon the plan forwarded by the Vestry of 
Plumstead on January 22, 1897, such contribution 
Not to exceed the sum of 1,213/,” 


The Water Supply Question.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Water Committee that the 
engineer be instructed to proceed with the plans 
and sections of the Wye portion of the Welsk 
scheme of water supply, and that they be 
authorised to incur an expenditure of 1,500/. for 
this purpose during the financial year, 

Mr. R. A. Robertson moved that it be referred 

back. He said in view of the recent action of 
the Government and the House of Commons they 
were not within measurable distance of going to 
Wales for an additional supply, and, therefore, 
he did not think it advisable to spend any large: 
sum in surveys. If many years hence they had to. 
go to Wales, the reports now obtained would be 
obsolete. The Welsh water was very soft and 
was impregnated with lead, and he believed the 
people of London had come to the conclusion 
that there was no need for going such a long 
distance to find a supply. If the water of London 
was properly treated, there would be no better 
supply of water for the Metropolis, especially if it. 
were softened and purified by the lime process, 
Dr. Longstaff seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Idris said there was urgent need of going 
on with the surveys, for other towns were asking 
for power to obtain water from Wales, and were 
spoiling the area suggested for London, It was 
because London was always so behind other 
towns that the ratepayers had to pay so much. 





Sir John Lubbock, M.P., supported the pro- 
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posals of the Committee. The amount was 
small, and it was important that they should 
learn all they could about these areas. He 
thought, however, that the Committee were 
somewhat inconsistent in their action. 

The amendment having been negatived, the 
recommendation was adopted by a large 
majority. 

Horton Asylum Foundations.—The Asylums 
Committee reported as follows :— 


‘*We have to report for the information of the 
Council that in resporse to our invitation for 
tenders for the above based on a schedule of prices, 
we received the following :— 


P S01, 
Leslie & Co, ... eee 52,059 7 
W. Cunliffe 52,699 IO 5 
C, Wall _ 53 761 17 Oo 
H, Wilcock & Co. 54,190 14 8 
J. Shillit.e & Son 57,215 5 5 
S. Kavanagh 3 $97;330°%2 0 
Lawrence & Sons --« 577056 6 6 
J. Jackson 58,663 13 4 
H. Lovatt 59,480 9 Oo 
Pedrette & Co. 63,622 14 2 
B. Cooke & Co. .. 65.950 z 8 
Kirk, Knight, & Co. ... 65,371 0 Oo 
Martin Wells & Co. 67,200 0 O 


and that Messrs. Leslie's tender being the lowest, 
we have accepted the same, and instructed the 
solicitor to complete tlie contract. It may be within 
the Council's recollection that the plans of this 
asylum are a duplication of the Heath Asylum, 
Bexley, the foundations of which were estimated to 
amount to 32 732/. It may, therefore, be stated in 
explanation of the difference in amount that the site 
at Bexley has a subsoil of gravel and sand, while the 
character of the Horton site is such that the archi- 
tect considered it necessary to give instructions for 
the quantities to be increased by 4o per cent., repre- 
senting a sum of 13,022/, A further explanation of 
the difference in the estimated cost of the two works 
is the increased cost of bricks, estimated at 4,890/.” 


The Council, having transacted other business, 
adjourned at 7 o’clock. 


++ 


Sllustrations. 








ST. WULFRAN, ABBEVILLE, 


ayiiIS church, like Beauvais Cathedral, 
wi) is but a torso; if completed, it 
eS; ~would have been a cathedral of the 
first rank, and one of the most beautiful. 
It was commenced in 1488, but the work 
was interrupted in 1539. A choir was 
added in the seventeenth century. The earlier 
work includes the facade and a nave 31 metres 
long, and the same in height. The central 
door is covered with sculptured scenes from the 
life of the Virgin, presented by a rich shop- 
keeper of Abbeville in 1550. The three western 
portals, once populous with statuary, are crowned 
by lofty, pierced gables, above which is an 
open parapet. The great western window is not 
a simple rose, but a rose resting on a group of 
lower lights. Higher up is another open parapet, 
and then the gable of the nave, with three 
colossal statues of the Virgin, St. Wulfran, and 
St. Nicholas. Higher still rise the upper stages 
of the towers, pierced with long double windows, 
and terminating in an open parapet 53 métres 
from the ground. The inner western angles of 
the towers are flanked by turrets. A staircase 
turret runs up the southern tower, and is the 
only weak point in one of the finest facades in 
France. A drawing of the south doorway, by 
Mr. H. Wilson, appeared in the Buz/der of 
September 19, 1891. 








ST. RIQUIER, SOMME, 


TuIs church, now parochial, was once attached 
to the famous abbey of St. Riquier, which gave 
the Church twenty-seven Popes, 200 Cardinals, 
and more than 500 Bishops. It is a work of the 
latter part of the fifteenth and of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its west portal is a veritable reredos. In the 
tympanuum is a Jesse-tree; above, the Holy 
Trinity, represented as at St. Wulfran, Abbeville, 
and surrounded by colossal figures of the 
Apostles. Above are three statues representing 
the crowning of the Virgin. Between the tower- 
windows is a statue of St. Michael, with Adam 
and Eve on one side, Moses and David on the 
other. The tower is flanked by charming 


octagonal turrets for staircases. The side portals 
are covered with Renaissance arabesques. The 
church is in the shape of a Latin cross, with apse, 
ambulatory, and a chevet of eleven chapels. The 





church contains much fine woodwork, and Byzan- 
tine reliquaries. St. Riquier lived late in the 
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Bush-lane House, Cannon-street. 


fourth century ; in later times the offerings at his 
shrine amounted to more than 80,000/. per 
annum ; hence the richness and the profusion of 
the sculptured ornament. 





PALAZZO COMMUNALE, PIACENZA. 


THE Palazzo forms one side of the Piazza dei 
Cavalli at Piacenza, and its end elevations look 
upon streets leading into the corners of the piazza. 
At the rear is a court, two sides of which have 
windows similar in detail to those of the front. 

The building was begun about 1280. The 
lower portion is in red and white limestone ; the 
remainder is in brick and terra cotta. 

It will be noticed that the windows all vary in 
detail, and the two ends of the building also 
differ. 

The illustration is from a drawing by Mr. M. 
Starmer Hack. 





SKETCH AT BURGOS. 

WE devoted an article and some photographic 
illustrations to Burgos Cathedral in the Buzlder 
of January 25 of last year. We are glad to 
supplement this by Mr. Hack’s excellent sketch 
of the two towers rising above the houses, which 
shows them from a different point of view from 
our former illustrations. 

The west front was begun about 1220. The 
open spires were added, it is said, by John of 
Cologne in the fifteenth century ; they are 300 ft. 
high. The central lantern, an octagon on plan 
and 180 ft. high, is carried on four circular piers. 
It was finished about 1567, the architect being 
Juan de Vallejo. 





No. 1, CONDUIT-STREET, 


THIs is the front elevation of the proposed new 
shop building at No. 1, Conduit-street, W. The 
ground floor will be used as two shops, whilst 
the first and second floors are planned for a series 
of trying-on rooms (the shop being a tailor’s), and 
the upper part of the building as workshops. 

The materials to be used in the front are 
Fareham red sandfaced bricks with Ancaster 
stone dressings, and the roof will be covered with 
Westmoreland green slates. Mr. H. Huntly- 
Gordon is the architect. 





BUSH-LANE HOUSE, CANNON- 
STREET, E.C, 

THIs is a block of professional and commercial 
offices, situated one door from Cannon-street, and 
occupying a ground area of about 6,000 ft. 

The building has a frontage to Bush-lane of 
about 115 ft., and the elevation has been carried 
out in red bricks, with Portland stone cornices, 
caps, bases, and sills. 

The entrancé feature, however, which forms 
the subject of the illustration, and which is con- 
spicuous from Cannon-street, has. been carried 
out entirely in Portland stone. 

The building comprises lower ground and 
upper ground floors, first, second, third, and 





fourth floors, and contains ninety-six rooms on 


Plan, 


the various floors, which are served by a stone 
staircase and by a Waygood passenger lift. 

On each half-landing there are extensive ranges 
of water-closets and lavatory basins. 

The whole of the floors are fireproof, and each 
room, with one exception, on each floor, has 
separate access to the corridor, as illustrated by 
the plan published. 

The entire building is lighted by electricity. 

The amount of the contract was 18,000/. The 
contractor was Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton ; and the architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
of London. 


NEW ROOM AT ‘‘ THE WOOD.” 


Tuts is a sketch of the interior of a new room 
forming part of some additions to an old house 
on Sydenham Hill known as ‘‘ The Wood,” now 
the residence of Mr. Alderman Newton. This 
room is 30 ft. square and about 18 ft. high, and 
is intended to be used as a billiard-room and also 
for music. It is lighted by two large windows on 
the east and west sides, Opposite the fireplace 
is a gallery approached on either side by stairs, 
the gallery communicating also with a group of 
rooms on the first floor. ; 

The ribs of the ceiling, the cornice, wall- 
linings, stairs, gallery, and overmantel are of 
dark oak, executed by Messrs. Waller & Co.; 
the stone and marble fireplace was carried out by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley ; the general building 
work was done by Messrs. John Allen & Sons. 
Mr. C. H. M. Mileham is the architect. 


he 


DRAWINGS FOR THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


As before, we shall be glad to take charge of 
and deliver at the Royal Academy any drawings 
sent to us in time to be photographed before % 
day of delivery, with a view to subsequent publi- 
cation in this journal and in the “* Bus/der Album 
of Royal Academy architecture.” thi 

We cannot accept any drawings sent to this 
office later than Saturday morning March 27, 
before 12 noon, : 

Architects sending drawings are asked to give 
special attention to the following requirements 0 
the Royal Academy ;—- 

1. All frames must be gilt. om 

2. Every drawing must have a label y a 
back, giving legibly the title and the 
name and address. senilar label 

3. Every drawing must have a sim 
attached to the frame by a card so as to 
over in front. < 

4. Every drawing must be accom onl 
letter addressed to the Secretary 0 the k 
Academy, and signed by the artist, <—s . 
the artist’s name and address, and ~ fe 
titles of the drawings sent. If more t ned OY 
drawing is sent they must be distinguis “A 
numbers, and the corresponding number m 
repeated in the labels fixed to each —s : 

N.B.—We cannot undertake to supply t the 
labels when omitted by the oversight © 
sender. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SoclETY.—The second winter meeting of this 
Society was held on the 9th inst. at the London 
Institution, Finsbury-circus, when Dr. Freshfield 
occupied the chair. There was an exhibition 
f Roman and other pottery, &c., discovered 
during the past month in excavating the new 
Central London Electric Railway. Among 
other objects exhibited was a very beautiful and 
delicate goblet of Venetian glass, which is 
believed to be the most perfect specimen yet 


dis probably sixteenth century work, and 
ong, “aa in po old well about 16 ft. below 
the surface. There were also two money-boxes 
of glazed buff ware, and a Delft plaque beautifully 
painted in colours of blue, green, orange, and 
yellow; likewise a Bellarmine jug in glazed 
stoneware, minus the neck, but the body 
had an armorial medallion and shield and 
other devices. A three-legged pipkin, a two- 
handled tyg or loving-cup, and an engraved 
brass spur were also shown. All these relics are 
now located in the Guildhall Museum. Mr. 
E. H. Freshfield, hon. sec., also exhibited an 
old beadle’s staff-head in silver, which had been 
sent to him from the Birmingham Assay Office. 
He said it was supposed to belong to the parish 
of St. Magdalene, Bermondsey, and would be 
returned to its proper owners. He read the 
Latin inscription on it. Mr. Deputy White pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. H. C. Richards, 
M.P., for his exertions and success in preventing 
the demolition of St. Mildred’s Church, Bread- 
street, for the purposes of the City and West-End 
Railway. This was carried unanimously. The 
Rev. J. D. Mullins then read a paper on *‘ The 
Parish of St. Stephen, Coleman-street ; its 
Church and Records.” The church of St. Stephen 
was first heard of in 1180, and was no doubt for 
some years a chapel-of-ease to St. Olave’s, Jewry. 
In 1456 it became an independent parish, and the 
vicar was paid 11/, per annum. Mr, Mullins 
produced several interesting church registers con- 
taining references to the devastations of the 
Plague in this parish, and drew attention to Dr. 
Freshfield’s book containing exhaustive refer- 
ences to the history of the church since the 
Plague. This church was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, 1666, and rebuilt by Wren, as we 
now see it, in 1676, 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—-At the ordinary 
meeting on March 11, Dr. Edwin Freshfield, 
Treasurer, in the chair, Dr. Windle exhibited a 
collection of Neolithic flint implements found in 
the parish of Tardebigge, Worcestershire. Mr. 
A. Bulleid read an account, illustrated by lantern 
slides, of the discoveries made during the past 
— in the late-Celtic lake village at Glaston- 
bury. 





Books, 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By FE. H. 


Gardner. Parts I. and II. Macmillan. 
1897. 


E specially recommend this handbook 
of Professor Ernest Gardner to our 
readers because of one distinctive 

feature which marks it out from the rest of 

the numerous handbooks and histories of 

‘Greek art constantly appearing. In his intro- 

duction—by far the most valuable part of the 

whole work—the author devotes a section to the 
materials and processes of Greek sculpture. These 
are matters too often neglected by the student, 
matters also in which the material for study is not 
very easily accessible, It is no uncommon case to 
finda student well posted up in the literary facts of 
his Subject, in the statements of Pausanias, the art 
criticisms of Lucian, and yet ignorant or careless 
of, ¢.g., such matters as the distinction between 
the coarse-grained “island” marble and that 
which comes from Pentelicus, or again the bluish 
marble of Hymettus and the local Peirzeus stone. 
Such distinctions as these, easy enough of detec- 


tion once fairly and squarely point 
nc ointed out, are the 
actualities on which the d. ee ify 
1 i ating and classif 
ancient sculpture must rest, mints 


and yet for the simple 
reason that archzeology has so far been ental a 


the “ handmaid cf litera ip,” 
: ry scholarship,” they hav 
— No place hitherto in student’s Mia Aa Tn 
tee rd of this introduction, Professor Gardner 
pe wr er in detail with such questions as the 
rey ane statue, and the use of pointing 
mp “ ed model—questions usually relegated 
pea Part essional sculptor. How needful this 
Of knowledge is is shown by the simple 





ment of the Parthenon lay for three-quarters of a 
century in the British Museum, undetected by 
generations of archeologists, till a sculptor’s eye 
restored it to its right position. Archzeologists 
need not and cannot become practical sculptors 
and architects, but, until they take the trouble to 
acquire some knowledge of the technical proceed- 
ings of both, they not only ignore valuablee vidence 
but run the risk of writing nonsense intolerable 
to the expert. 

We wish that we could say the remainder of 
Professor Gardner’s book was half as interesting 
or as original in method as his Introduction, but, 
once the History fairly begun, it becomes heavy 
reading. It is, however, best to recognise at 
once that all the various faculties needed to make 
up the ideal author on a subject so composite 
as Greek sculpture cannot be found in one 
man. The author who delights in the details 
of technical procedure is pretty sure to flag 
in interest when he comes to the interpre- 
tation of monuments. The Introduction is so 
valuable that no student can afford to leave 
himself without the book, but in the ‘‘ History” 
proper he will not find much that is new, and 
still less that in point of treatment is fresh or 
stimulating. We regret that Part II. was not 
delayed another year, which would have allowed 
the author to include, as he had originally in- 
tended, the sculptures from Delphi. The reliefs 
from the Treasury of the Siphnians and from the 
Boestians, not to mention the bronze statue of 
‘** Hiero,” are so remarkable, in some respects so 
novel, that, once published, all books in which 
they are wanting must fall out of date. 
Professor Gardner thinks that pending their 
full publication by the French authorities 
it would be ‘‘ rash to include them in a Handbook 
like this.” In this he is true to his general 
principle ; he has ‘‘ attempted to confine himself 
to such facts or theories as have already met with 
general acceptance among archzeologists, or such 
as seem to rest upon evidence that cannot easily 
be shaken by new discoveries or future contro- 
versies.” This confines the book within very 
narrow, if perhaps prudent, limits, and it 
certainly does ‘‘provide the student with a 
framework into which he can easily fit all the 
knowledge that he may acquire from subsequent 
reading and observation.” 





Beauty and Art. By ALDAM HEATON. London : 
W. Heinemann. 1897. 


THE book published under this attractive but 
rather high sounding title is not an essay on the 
higher zesthetics, but merely a small collection of 
essays or lectures on some points in connexion 
with decorative art: ‘‘ Taste,” ‘“‘ Beauty in Form 
and Colour,” ‘ Decoration of the House,” 
** Fabrics,” and ‘‘ Furniture and decoration of 
the eighteenth century,” being the subjects of the 
several chapters. The title oi the book is there- 
fore rather misleading ; it suggests a treatise of 
a much more serious and philosophical kind. 
There are many things in it that one quite agrees 
with, but they are not new for the most part. 

The most original point in the book is that 
which Mr. Heaton makes in regard to the con- 
trast between a surface of a certain general colour 
in nature, and the same colour (so-called) as it is 
generally seen in manufactured materials; or 
rather, he is original in his method of illustrating 
the subject. He takesas an example from nature 
the bell-gentian as “about as crude.a piece of 
violent colour” as one can find in nature. He 
examines this flower by small squares at a 
time, by means of a card pierced with the slits 
for the purpose, and shows that ‘in this 
startlingly blue flower not one half is coloured 
as a careless observer would suppose the 
whole to be. .... The exceeding blueness 
of a gentian arises from the fact that all these 
greyish and partially blue and green tints ead up 
to the fierce blue of the lip; it is a splendid 
instance of the force of gradation, the blueness of 
the blue being all the bluer to our eyes because of 
the dulness of the other tints.” Then he points 
out that a lady who has made up her mind toa 
bright blue dress buys the whole quantity of one 
tint. 

The same examination is made of some other 
natural colours, with the view of showing prac- 
tically that in nature colours are always gradated ; 
the lesson being to avoid raw and crude expanses 
of colour. We may observe however, that some 
textile materials, though their actual colour when 
extended may be all the same, have the quality of 
making gradated tones when used in folds. One 
has only to recall Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy,” 
and how little blue pigment there actually is 





t an important fragment of the west pedi- 


In the chapter on ‘‘ Taste” we quite agree with 
the author in his view of the bad quality of French 
taste generally, and there is probably a good deal 
of truth in his conclusion that the low level of 
taste in France is largely due to the influence of 
mere fashion in women’s dress, which extends its 
baneful influence to other things, and leads people 
to consider taste in design only as a matter of 
novelty in fashion. The contrast between the 
English country house, ‘‘inartistic for the most 
part, but unpretentious” (not always), and the 
modern French house, is not a bit too strong. 
The modern French ‘‘ maison de campagne” is 
one of the most detestable kinds of erection to be 
met with in the whole history of architecture (if 
it can be called by that name). 

In the chapter on “‘ Eighteenth Century and 
Furniture and Decoration” the general reader 
may find some useful truths in regard to the 
much overrated name and productions of Chippen- 
dale, who has become latterly a fashion with 
people who have nothing to guide them but 
fashion, 





Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Price Book, 
with Useful Memoranda and Tables. By 
W. Younc, Architect. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, Limited. 1897. 
Pp. Ixxi., and 416. 

THIs is a rival of ‘*‘ Laxton’s Price Book ;” 
younger, indeed, but still old enough to have lost 
some of its pristine freshness. The ‘ useful 
memoranda” on ‘‘ Drains and Sewers” are a 
generation old, and permit rain-water pipes to be 
used for drain-ventilation, while they make no 
mention of iron drains, disconnecting traps, and 
inspection chambers, flushing tanks, and other 
details now considered ‘‘ useful” by sanitarians. 
The memoranda on ‘‘ Girders” also reveal their 
antiquity, larger sections of joists being now 
rolled than are given in the tables, and 
more economical forms of girders being 
used than that shown in fig. 28. Under 
**Columns,” some useful information on cast- 
iron columns and stancheons is given, but steel 
stancheons are not mentioned. May weask what 
‘useful ” purpose is served by the inclusion in a 
‘* price-book ” of the dimensions of cathedrals, 
illustrations of Gothic mouldings and the Five 
Orders, and the symbols of saints? Would it not 
be as well if the space given to these and other 
extraneous matters were occupied by the prices of 
bath-boilers, copper cylinders, wet gas-meters, 
iron drain - pipes and soil - pipes of various 
weights (glass-lined and otherwise) with bends, 
junctions, traps, &c., gas-fittings (incandescent, 
regenerative, ordinary, &c.), blocks of artificial 
stone other than paving,* salt-glazed bricks 
and sinks, special fire - resisting floors and 
partitions, and other details of building 
construction, for which architects and builders 
may now search the price-book in vain? Surely 
the quotations for D-traps and small brick drains 
might now be spared. In the next edition we 
hope that the disorder which has gradually 
developed throughout the book will be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely removed ; ¢.g., prices of 
enamelled bricks appear in four different places, 
173 (not 174, as stated in the index), 183, 184, 
and 393 ; and Westmoreland slates at pages 265 
and 393. Many of the prices in the book are 
very high. The ‘‘prime cost” of Portland 
cement ‘‘at works” is certainly not 36s. 6d. ; 
this price includes for 10 or 11 bags, for each of 
which an allowance of one shilling will be made 
on its return, and even after allowing this, the 
price is too high. 

Our intention is not to condemn the book but 
to improve it. It possesses several excellent 
features and contains much useful information, 
but more care in revision must be exercised and 
greater assiduity displayed in trying to keep the 
book up-to-date, if it is to be of much use to those 
persons for whom it is intended. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. LONGDEN & Co. (Sheffield and 
London) send us their illustrated supplementary 
catalogue of grates, fenders, &c. Most of these 
are of an ornamental character, and we have 
pleasure in recommending them for the general 
good taste shown in the designs, and the percep- 
tion which they show as to what can and cannot 
be done in cast iron work ; a praise which un- 
happily one can very rarely give to catalogue 
illustrations of this kind. With the cast work 
there is combined a good deal of hammered work 








* On page 163 we are told that “a reliable price cannot 





,4n it. 


as yet be given,” but this is one of the sentences that need 
revision, 
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in brass and copper, and there is nothing florid 
or over-done in any of the designs. Architects 
who wish to select grates in stock may be 
recommended to this catalogue. It includes 
also an illustration of a ventilating radiator 
with air tubes for heating by convection. 
Messrs. Messenger & Co. (Loughborough 
and London), send us 
conservatories and glass houses generally, with 
illustrations of a number of houses built by them. 
The book is, however, more than a mere cata- 
logue, as it contains a good deal of practical 
information in regard to the construction of con- 
servatories, the points to be specially attended to, 
&c. Messrs. Messenger appear to abide by the 
old system of puttied glass, and give their reasons, 
which are worth consideration, though they may 
not be entirely convincing. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





CARDIFF ARCHITECTURE. 


S1r,—I notice in the Builder of the 13th inst., illus- 
trating Cardiff, that the two banks for the County of 
Gloucester Banking Company are described as being 
the work of Mr. Pickwell. I beg to inform you that 
these buildings were carried out by the firm of Jacobs 
& Pickwell, architects and engineers, and that the 
designs and the whole of the drawings, specifications, 
and quantities were done by me. This applies also 
to all other architectural work done in Cardiff, 
Penarth, ard neighbourhood by the firm of Jacobs 
& Pickwell. I may add that Mr. Pickwell is a 
civil engineer. I shall feel obliged by your referring 
to this in your next issue, B, S. JAcoss, 

Full, March 16, 1897. 

*,* The mistake, if it be one, is not our fault. 
Our representative saw Mr. Pickwell, who did not 
give any other name than his own in connexion with 
the buildings. —ED, 





COLLECTING AREA FOR A RAINWATER 
TANK. 

Sir,—I wish to know what is the best and 
cheapest covering for a large area—say 1,000 square 
yards—with the idea of catching the rainfall on its 
surface and storing the water for use. In this 
instance it is intended to assist the supply of water 
for stock on a farm where water is otherwise only 
obtainable from a well 250 ft. deep. The labour of 
raising sufficient water from this well for a large 
number of cattle is consequently enormous. It is 
usual in such cases to cover a considerable area of 
the side of a hill or slope with some kind of pave- 
ment, and to collect the rain falling on this in a large 
tank. The ‘‘catch”’ or area covered in this instance 
is on the side of a chalk hill. The chalk is on the 
surface. The best covering I can think of is a layer 
of tar pavement or asphalte 14 in. thick; but I am 
afraid this pavement would destroy itself by its 
expansion and contraction. The only check to this 
would be by inserting ?in. wood slips at intervals 
of 6 ft. to take the expansion and then this would 
necessitate making the site of comparatively even 
gradient, I should be glad to hear the experience 
or views of any of your readers. I should also be 
glad to know what would be the best composition of 
a tar or asphalte pavement such as I propose. 

Homo. 





* SKETCHES OF LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE,” 


S1r,—I have no wish to encroach on your space, 
as Mr. Wade has done, with matters of purely 
personal interest, but it is obvious that I cannot let 
the matter rest asit is. It is quite true I was a 
‘‘paid assistant” in his office at the time, but he has 
omitted to state that I was carrying on a private 
practice with his consent. 

Mr. Wade's statement, ‘‘a few months ago I 
found it necessary to dismiss him,” is contrary to 
the facts, which are as follows :—On October 27 of 
last year, while I was away from town on Mr. 
Wade's business, a private letter of mine from a4 
client was opened and answered by my principals, 
to the effect that the said letter had been addressed 
in error to their chief draughtsman, and that they 
would undertake the work. Naturally, I at once 
gave Mr. Wade notice, on receipt of which he sent 
me a letter of dismissal. 

That I was architect of the house in question is 
proved by the following facts :—1. I designed and 
detailed the house entirely in my spare time. As 
compensation for time spent in necessary super- 
vision during office hours, I obtained 4o/. for 
Mr, Wade from my client. 2. Accounts and certi- 
ficates for this work were signed by me. 3. In the 
documents prepared for the purposes of a law suit, 
which was pending between my client and the 
builder, I am referred to as architect. 


their catalogue of 


The Student's Column. 


SPECIFICATIONS.—XII. 
HOT WATER FITTER. 


MIHERE are two distinct branches of work 
me =6which come under this heading. First, 
the supply of hot water to be laid on for 
use ; and second, the! provision of heating appa- 
ratus, in which the hot water is used simply as a 
means of transmitting heat. Attempts have 
sometimes been made to combine these two 
functions in one apparatus, but the result has 
never been entirely satisfactory; and it is far 
better to keep the two distinct, each with its 
separate arrangement of pipes, &c. 

We will therefore give examples of methods 
of specifying the works for the two different 
purposes. 

In the supply of hot water for domestic pur- 
poses there are two opposing systems, under one 
or other of which various installations are gener- 
ally classed. First, the cylinder system, which 
is certainly the safer and most generally adopted ; 
and second, the older tank system. We will 
commence with the specification of the work 
required for domestic purposes with the former 
system. 

Hot Water Supply.—The hot water supply to 

is to be fitted up on the cylinder system 
in accordance with the following details, and is 
to be tested to the satisfaction of the architect 
before being approved :— 

Boiler.—The boiler is to be a welded wrought- 
iron boot boiler, 3 in. metal, to hold gallons, 
properly set on fire-bricks to form flue under 
and at back of same end is to be provided with 
two manholes, with cast-iron plates and screws. 
Particular care is to be taken that the manhole 
covers are absolutely watertight. 

Cylinder.—The cylinder is to be a galvanised 
wrought-iron hot-water cylirder to hold 
gallons, of 1 in. plate, with wrought-iron man- 
hole plate bolted over the manhole with gun- 
metal bolts, tapped and screwed with inside 
strengthening plate (or if preferred an elliptical 
plate with external iron bridge piece may be 
specified), The cylinder to be fixed in kitchen 
in position where directed on strong 7 iron 
brackets built into the wall. The cylinder is to 
be enclosed with 3 in. polished mahogany lagging 
leaving a space of 2 in. clear between the cylinder 
and lagging, which is to be filled with slag wool. 
The lagging to be secured with brass bands 1} in. 
wide tightened up with screws. Top and bottom 
of cylinder enclosures to be ? in. polished 
mahogany with rounded nosing. 

Pipes. —All the pipes for hot-water work to be 
wrought welded steam-pipes, each to be fixed to 
stand 1 in. free from wall and supported on neat 
brackets of wrought-iron, screwed to blocks 
plugged to the wall, provision being made for 
expansion and contraction. No elbows are to be 
used, but bends on an easy sweep. Branch 
pipes in all cases to have a bend next to T union. 
The circulating pipes between boiler and cylinder 
to be 14 in. pipes, the main circulating pipes 
t} in., the supply to bath to be I in., and to the 
lavatory basins and sinks # in. 

In fitting pipes to boiler and cylinder special 
care is to be a that the boiler is fixed level, 
and that no pipes project into the interior of 
either the bciler or cylinder. The boiler is to be 
tapped and screwed for pipes which are to have 
back nut screwed on outside. The connections 
of pipes to cylinder are to have bosses riveted on 
for screwing to pipe. The arrangement of pipes 
where connected to cylinder to be carried out as 
sketched in margin. 

Safety Valves.—The boiler is to be fitted with a 
dead weight safety valve of approved pattern, 
arranged to open under pressure of Ibs. to 
the inch. (The pressure will be, of course, 
arranged to suit the head of water in each case). 
We now proceed with the specification of work 
for hot-water supply on the tank system. 
Hot-water Supply.—The hot-water supply to 
is to be fitted up on the tank 
system in accordance with the following details, 
and is to be tested to the satisfaction of the archi- 
tect before being approved. 
Boiler.—The boiler is to be a welded wrought- 
iron saddle boiler 3 in, metal to hold 
gallons ; properly set on solid base of firebricks 
with flue carried up to back of same, and is to be 
provided with manhole on top with cast-iron 
plates and screws. Particular care is to be taken 
that the manhole cover is absolutely watertight. 
Tank.—The hot-water tank is to bea galvanised 
wrought-iron tank, to hold fifty gallons, of 14 
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and plate bolted over the manhole, Th 
be placed in : where directed ace 2 
T iron brackets built into the wall, Fit u 7 
supply to same with cast-iron cistern and p the 
size 15 in. by 74 in. by 102 in, i 
Pipes.—All the pipes for hot-w 
—. ee each to be 
I in. free from wall, and suppo 
wrought-iron brackets, screwed and shoves - 
the wall, provision being made for expeaitin “ 
contraction. No elbows are to be used, but erg 
of an easy sweep. Branch pipes in all one 
have a bend next to T union. The circulati ‘ 
pipes between boiler and tank to be It in ming 
the supply to both to be 1in., and to tea 
basins and sink ?in. The supply pipe from 
cold-water cistern to feed cistern to be rin, 
with full way brass ball valves with copper bal], 
The pipe between the cistern and hot-water tank 
to be also 14in., and to have the Necessa 
dip below hot-water tank. The overflow in 
cistern to be 14 in. with full way brass screw 
union. In fitting pipes to boiler especial care is 
to be taken that the boiler is fixed level, and that 
no pipes project into the interior. The boiler is 
to be properly tapped and screwed for pipes 
which are to have back nut screwed on outside. 
Safety Valve.—The boiler is to be fitted with 
dead-weight safety-valve, of approved pattern 
arranged to open under a pressure of Ibs. to 
the square inch. 
We can now take some examples of the method 
of specifying work for hot-water heating. These 
may be carried out on either the low-pressure 
system or high-pressure system. 


Heating Apparatus.—The heating apparatus 
to is to be fitted up on the low-pressure 
system in accordance with the following details, 
and is to be tested to the satisfaction of the archi. 
tect before being approved. 

Boiler.—The character of the boiler will depend 
upon the amount of work which it is required to 
do, and may vary from a small wrought plain 
welded saddle boiler to a large Lancashire or 
Cornish tubular boiler. 

Pipes.—The pipes generally used are either 
4 in. cast iron or 3 in. wrought iron. The speci- 
fications should stipulate which is to be used, and 
should specially provide that the size of pipe 
mentioned, whether 4in. or 3in., is to be 
internal diameter, and that pipes are not to be 
less than specified diameter. Aso the weight per 
yard run should be given, which may be, say, 
30 Ibs. per yard for 4 in. cast iron pipes. Cast 
iron pipes would generally be used only where 
the pressure is moderate, say, up to 25 ft, head 
of water, for the sake of the joints. 

Joints.—Specifications should state what kind 
is to be used, whether socket joints or flange 
joints, such as Jones’s improved flanged pipe 
joints, or Jones’s improved expansion joints, 
which are some of the best up to a head of about 
25 ft. of water. 

Valves.—Enumerate the valves required ; state 
their position, and describe whether throttle 
valves, screw-down valves, screw slide valves 
or (if wrought-iron pipes) gun-metal valves. 

Feed Cistern.—Feed cistern to be a cast-iron 
cistern (state size, which would vary with the 
amount of pipe, as it will serve for expansion 
cistern. Of course, the ‘greater the length of 
pipe the more expansion must be provided). 
Feed cistern should have 1 in. supply from cold 
water cistern with full way gun-metal ball valve 
and copper ball, and 2 in. overflow with full way 
gun-metal screw union. ; 

In specifying work for the high-pressure system 
of heating, the architect must determine whether 
expansion tube is to be used, which is the better 
where a very high temperature is required in 
pipes, or whether a relief valve is to be employ . 
instead, which admits of the apparatus being 
worked at a lower pressure, and consequently is 
lower temperature, and under these circum 
stances has many advantages. The specification 
might run thus :— all sai 
Heating Apparatus.—The heating app 

of . 7 be fitted up on the bige pe 
system according to the following details, an os 
to be tested to a pressure of Ibs, > : 
square inch, to the satisfaction of the archi 4 
before being approved. The pipes are — a 
bore welded steam barrel, ft. of which 1s ‘ 
be coiled round furnace for heating. The —— 
to be built in fire bricks, one and a half bn 
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Je apparatus. This amount, of course, must 
- sebaear for a higher temperature or decreased 
for lower. Specify the position of filling tube 
with its cap, and any stop-cocks required. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


St. GEORGE'S CHURCH, BLOOMSBURY. — On 
the 12th inst., a meeting of the parishioners of this 
church and others was held in the Vestry-hall of 
the parish, the rector, the Rev. A. B. Boyd Car- 

nter, presiding. From a statement made by him, 
and endorsed by Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll, the architect 
who has been consulted, and who has made a 
thorough examination of the fabric, it appears that 
the necessity for considerable repair is urgent. The 
stonework is decayed and dangerous, and the lead 
roof is faulty and admits water—as may be seen 
from the inside—in many places. The inside is 
exceedingly dirty, and whilst repainting it is pro- 

to add little or much (as funds allow) of what 
may be called decoration. The cost of repairs and 
some decoration is estimated at at least 5,000/. 
This sum the meeting pledged itself to endeavour to 
secure. Subscriptions may be sent to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 214, Holborn, or the senior 
churchwarden, Mr. T. H. D. Berridge, 49, Rutland- 
gate, S.W. 

PARISH CHURCH RENOVATIONS, KINGSWOOD, 
BRISTOL. — At a public meeting held on the 
Sth inst. it was decided to carry out the plans 
for the full scheme of the Parish Church reno- 
vation prepared by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
London and Hereford. The scheme embraces 
practically new nave, aisles, chancel, organ chamber, 
and two porches, and new ffloors and fittings. The 
floor of the western tower will be utilised as a choir 
vestry. The accommodation is for 675 worshippers. 

EXTENSION OF CORPORATION BATHS, ABER- 
DEEN.—On Monday last the Aberdeen Town Council 
resolved to extend the bathing-station at the sea 
beach at a cost of about 6,000/., according to plans 
by Mr. John Rust, jun., City Architect. The additions 
include a swimming-pond, 100 ft. long and 4o ft. 
wide. The pond is to be placed under the present 
ground level to the south of the existing pavilion, 
and will be constructed at such a level as to fill by 
— at high-water and discharge at low-water. 

he roof will be formed on steel girders and concrete 
arches, with cupola lights on the top above the level 
of the ground, and seats round the cupolas to pro- 
tect them. There will also be twelve additional 
plunge baths, making twenty-eight in all. A pro- 
posal to add a suite of four rooms for Turkish baths 
was dropped. 

BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
—This block of offices, now approaching comple- 
tion, is being executed for the directors of the West- 
minster Palace Hotel Company, at a cost of 10,000/, 
Messrs, L. Whitehead & Co. are the contractors. 
The fireproof floors have been supplied by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers; the heating and plumbing is 
carried out by Mr. William Dodds; the electric 
lighting by Messrs. Edmundson ; the lifts by Messrs. 
Easton, Anderson, & Goolden, and the iron-work by 
Messrs, Starkie, Gardener, & Co. 

MISSION HALL, ABERDEEN.—Plans have been 
lodged with the Burgh Surveyor for mission pre- 
mises proposed to be built in West North-street for 
the Belmont-street Congregational Church. Messrs. 
Brown & Watt are the architects. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, HEATON PARK, NEAR 
MANCHESTER.—On the 11th inst. the first sod was 
cut on the siteof a new club-house which is to be 
erected in the Heaton Park district of Prestwich. 
The building, which is from the plans of Mr, 
Lodge, architect, will cost about 1,000/, 

Mission CHURCH, VRON, DENBIGH.—A new 
mission church was recently dedicated by the Bishop 
ofSt. Asaph at Vron. The church, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Alban, has been built of red brick. It 
I$ in the Romanesque style. The east end hasa 
te apse. The roofs are covered with blue 
eal capped by red ridges. Internally the church 

insists of nave soft. by 26 ft. 6in., chancel 16 ft. by 
26 ft.6in. The porch is on the south side, and a 
vestry 12 ft. b i j : 

y 12 Y 10 ft., with heating chamber under 
on the north. A rood screen and rood of pitch pine 
extends the entire width of the west end of the 
chancel, and screens of similar design are placed to 
a ot and south side of same, over the latter of 
pe Ic . 1S proposed to ultimately construct a small 

gan loft. The chancel stalls are also of pitch- in 
whilst inside the rail the altar is of panelled Eneli bh 
= covered with a stone slab, and a small madeias 
pod and re-table of grey stone are fixed. The 

roof of the apse is plain, plastered with a 
view to future decoration. The church has bee 
et Mr. Howel Davies, architect, Weathinas 
bu: Idere, tha bia Messrs. Thomas Rogers & Son, 

NE ; . 
saan on oe ABERDEEN PARISH COUNCIL. 
report of th sh Council have adopted the 

port of the Works Committee recommending th 
erection of new offices for the C il i: Union 
terrace. Plans have ahem ouncil in Union- 
Marshall Mackenzie. A.R fgg ele * 
have a fronta wm an ‘S.A. The structure will 
front elevation will b ‘nion-terrace of 68 ft., and the 
the basement roe € 55 ft. from the street level. In 
will be provided, and owtertoom accommodation 

’ Provision made for cellarag: 
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and heating apparatus. The ground floor is entered 
from Union-terrace by a flight of four steps. To 
the right is the chief inspector's room, orphan 
inspector’s office, and clerks’ room; while to the 
left are situated the office of the first assistant 
inspector, the strong-room accommodation and 
rooms for the outdoor inspectors, medical officers, 
&c, On the first floor is a collectors’ office, a room 
for the Sheriff-officer, cloak-rooms, and a store for 
the clothing required for the outdoor poor, and a 
small committee room. The Council chamber, 
which measures 48 ft. by 36, is on the second floor. 
There are a chairman's room, cloak-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, and a committee room immediately 
adjoining the Council Chamber. The elevation to 
Union-terrace will be of grey granite. Exclusive of 
furnishings the offices are estimated to cost 6,000/. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, CHISWICK.—A new Baptist 
church in Annandale-road, Chiswick, has just been 
opened. Accommodation is provided in the church 
for 493 adults, or for a mixed congregation of 625 
persons, and in the schools and classrooms for 300 
children. The buildings consist of church, assembly 
room, two vestries, and five classrooms, with lava- 
tories, &c. The building is of brick, with stone 
dressings, and the internal fittings are of pitch pine. 
The architect was Mr. John Wills, of Derby, and 
the builders Messrs, Steward & Son, of Wallington. 

CHURCH EXTENSION, NEMPNETT, NEAR 
BRISTOL.—On the roth inst., the parish church at 
Nempnett was reopened after alteration, kc. The 
church as it existed before the recent alterations had 
a chancel communicating with the nave by a pointed 
arch, and having in its east wall a single coloured 
window with ‘‘ The Resurrection” as its subject. 
The scheme just completed has involved the removal 
of the chancel with the arch, and has resulted in the 
erection of a larger chancel, carried up to the height 
of the nave, but separated from it by a carved rood- 
screen. Besides this, on the north of the new 
chancel, has been built a side chapel, or vestry. In 
the erection of this vestry a large part of the stone 
of the old chancel has been used; the archway 
which joins it to the chancel is the old chancel arch 
again set up. The new chancel is built of local 
stone. Dundry stone has been used as dressings, 
Two side lights have been added to the east window, 
the subject of one being Moses uplifting the serpent, 
and that of the other Abraham about to offer up his 
son Isaac as a sacrifice. The alterations have been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Buckle, by Mr. 
John Flower, Diocesan Architect. 

OFFICES, LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO., BIRMING- 
HAM.—New offices for the Lancashire Insurance 
Company have just been erected at the corner of 
Bennett’s Hill and Waterloo-street. The architect 
is Mr. J, A. Chatwin. The site is that formerly 
occupied by the Inland Revenue Office. 

LYCEUM THEATRE, SHEFFIELD.—Plans for the 
alteration of City Theatre, Tudor-street, Sheffield, 
have been prepared by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, of 
London. One of the chief external alterations of the 
theatre (which is to be called the Lyceum) will be 
at the corner of Arundel-street, where a tower will be 
erected. The main entrance will be at this point, 
and near will be a crush-room. The frontages 
abutting on Tudor-street and Arundel-street will be 
treated with Portland cement. The present exits 
will be retained, and in addition several others con- 
structed. The construction of the auditorium will 
be of steel or iron, encased in concrete. The main 
roof over the auditorium will also be of steel or 
iron and concrete, overlaid with asphalte, and the 
new floors‘will be of similar construction. In the new 
entrances, exits, and corridors, granite-cement will 
be used, and the staircases will be of ample width, 
and arranged so that there will be no necessity for 
winders, The building is to be fitted throughout 
with electric light, in addition to gas. Retiring- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen, as well as lounges, 
will be provided on each floor. The pit lounge will 
be in the basement. The ground-floor will be laid 
out for the pit proper and pit-stalls, the stalls being 
approached from the dress-circle entrance. The 
pit will have separate entrances and exits. The 
Stalls are to accommodate 112 persons, and the pit 
550. The circle is to be divided, the front portion 
being the dress-circle proper, and containing 142 
seats. The back part, which will have a separate 
entrance, will be known as the balcony, and will 
seat about 160 people. The gallery will be entirely 
re-arranged. It will be capable of accommodating 
650 persons, The private boxes will be made to seat 
32 persons. The crush-room and principal ves- 
tibules will be at the Arundel-street corner of the 
building. Outside the theatre a covered glass 
awning is to be erected at the central entrance, and 
also at the side entrance in Arundel-street. The 
cost of the alterations will be about 15,000/, 

CHAPEL, HAZEL GROVE, CHESHIRE.—On the 
8th inst. the new Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
London-road, Hazel Grove, was opened. The 
building is of brick, with stone facings. The 
interior of the chapel is 60 ft. Jong and 30 ft. 
wide. A portion has been partitioned off for use as 
a Sunday school or for meetings. The executors of 
the late Mr. Wild were employed to carry out the 
building work, and Messrs. Pierce, of Stockport, 
were the architects. 

INKPEN CHURCH, HUNGERFORD, BERKS.—The 
ancient church of St. Michael and All Angels at 
Inkpen, which has been jn the hands of the, 





festorers for over twelve months, was recently re- 
opened. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. George Elms & Son, contractors, of Ben- 
ham, Newbury, under the direction of Mr. Clapton 
Crabbe Rolfe, architect, of Oxford, and formerly of 
Reading. The new carved oak rood screen has been 
constructed almost entirely of oak grown upon the 
estate at Inkpen. This work is by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, MOUNTSORREL. — The 
memorial stones of the New Wesleyan Chapel at 
Mountsorrel were laid recently. The church is 
placed 30ft. back from the road, and is s52ft. by 
31 ft. gin. inside and 38 ft. 7 in. across the transepts. 
It will seat 263 adults. or a mixed congregation of 
350 persons. In front there is an outside porch. At 
the rear there is a chancel and an organ chamber. 
There are also porches connecting the church with 
two vestries. The church is built of brick, and the 
front is faced with granite. The schoolroom is at 
the rear of the church, 4o ft. by 26 ft., and will seat 
200 children. There is also a class-room and infants’ 
room, and provision for extension by the addition of 
nine rooms, The architect is Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby, and the builders are Messrs. Scurr, Jowett, & 
Co., of Barrow-on-Soar. 

New SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD.—At the last 
meeting of the Birkenhead School Board Mr. T. W. 
Cubbon, of Birkenhead, was appointed architect for 
new school buildings to be erected in Well-lane, at 
the south of the borough. 

HOSPITAL, ARMAGH LUNATIC ASYLUM, IRE- 
LAND.—The new detached hospital at Armagh 
Lunatic Asylum is planned to accommodate one 
hundred and fifty patients under special treatment, 
together with the necessary attendants and staff. 
The general arrangements of the buildings are, viz. : 
—A central block, arranged for administration, with 
apartments for officer in charge; visitors’ rooms 
(male and female), a dining-room in the centre, with 
kitchen, servery, scullery, stores, &c., &c. From 
this central block there are corridors, 17 ft. wide, 
extending right and left to the wing buildings, which 
are at the east and west extremities. From the north 
walls of these corridors are communications with the 
bathrooms, lavatories, linen closets, storerooms, 
shoerooms, and sanitary conveniences ; also a stair 
to each wing, leading to the dormitories and rooms 
on the first floor. The wing buildings are situated 
at the extremities of these corridors and day-rooms. 
Extending towards the south are infirmary day-rooms 
and dormitory combined, for the reception of 
patients who are too weak to move from their beds. 
Extending towards the north of the wing buildings 
are a number of single rooms, a padded-room for 
each wing, and an associated dormitory on the ground 
floor for epileptics. At the extremities of each of these 
male and female wing buildings there is a small 
separation hospital ward, with nurses’ quarters, 
&c., all isolated from the rest of the buildings. 
Armagh limestone has been used for external walls 
and ashlar works. All the outside walls have 
brick lining, and a hollow space between the main 
wall and the brick lining. The staircases are all 
fireproof and with concrete steps, fitted with 
Mason’s treads. The ventilation and heating is 
arranged by Musgrave & Co. on the plenum system, 
The buildings have been carried out by Messrs. 
M'Laugblin & Harvey, of Belfast—from the plans 
and under the supervision of Messrs. J. J. Phillips 
& Son, Belfast. 

NEw CHURCH, DARNCONNAR, AYRSHIRE.— 
The new church at Darnconnar, in Auchinleck 
Parish, has just been opened. The church has been 
built from designs by Mr. R.S. Ingram, Kilmar- 
nock, and is in the Gothic style. The outside walls 
are of Ballochmyle red sandstone, while inside 
white Kilwinning stone hasbeen used. ‘The interior 
has an open timber roof, and is heated by means of 
hot-water pipes. There is accommodation for about 
300 worshippers. A manse adjoins the church, 
The whole building cost about 3,000/, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, MILVERTON.—These works 
were opened on the 1st inst. They were designed 
by Messrs. Taylor & Crimp, of Westminster, 
the contractors being Messrs. Tabor & Hinchcliffe, 
of Cambridge. 

SKELTON AND BROTTON SEWERAGE.—At 2 
recent meeting of the Skelton and Brotton Urban 
District Council it was reported by the engineer that 
the scheme of main sewerage and sewage disposal 
had been completed by the contractor, Mr. J. 
Carrick, of Durham, within the time allowed by the 
County Court order. About twelve months ago an 
injunction was obtained from the Court by the 
Saltburn Urban District Council to prevent the 
pollution of the Skelton Beck, which flows through 
the pleasure gardens at Saltburn. After an inquiry 
of the Local Government Board by the late Mr. 
W. J. B. Clerke, M.Inst.C.E., whose sanction to a 
loan of 15,000/, was obtained, a start was made with 
the work which is now completed. The scheme is 
from the design of Mr. D. Balfour, M. Inst.C.E., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and comprises about ten miles 
of 21, 18, 15, 12, and 9-in. fireclay and cast iron 
pipe sewers, with manhole and lamphole shafts, 
automatic flushing chambers, cast-iron valley cross- 
ings, &c. The fireclay pipe joints are made partly 
with Fjaszall's patent water-tight joint, and partly 
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with gaskin and cement. The work consists of a 
combined intercepting scheme for carrying the 
whole of the sewage from the ten villages in the 
district, which have a population of 10,000, to a 
point at the top of the cliffs on the coast at Crane- 
dale Spout, where the cliffs, 200 ft. in height, have 
had a tunnel driven, with a gradient of one in 
two from the beach to the top of the same, and lined 
with bricks, in which are laid cast-iron pipes, con- 
nected byeasy bends to the outfall sewer on the beach, 
which is carried 700 yds. out tosea. This sewer is 
of cast-iron, laid in a trench in the rock on the beach 
and embedded in concrete, cast-iron inspection 
chambers being placed on the outfall, and indicated 
by means of cast-iron posts. A large number of 
float experiments were made to ascertain the proper 
point of discharge, so that there could be no 
nuisance from reflux sludge, and ultimately a point 
to the north-west of Huntcliffe promontory, 700 yds. 
from the cliff, was decided on, being at extreme low 
water, and where it is found the sewage at all states 
of the tide is carried out tosea. The work has been 
completed for less than the engineer's original 
estimate. 

PAIL v. WATER CARRIAGE SYSTEM, CHORLEY. 
—On the oth inst. Mr. E. P. Burd, inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry in the 
Chorley Council Chamber with regard to an appli- 
cation of the Council for a provisional order for 
sanction to borrow 10,0o00/, for purposes of con- 
verting the present pail system of closet accommo- 
dation to that of the water carriage system, and to so 
alter or amend the Chorley Improvement Act of 
1871 as to enable them todo so. The Town Clerk 
(Mr. Wills) stated that the total indebtedness of 
the borough was 116,650/., and the population was 
estimated at 25,000. He pointed out what had been 
done by the late Board of Commissioners, who 
adopted the pail system, and stated that application 
was made in 1890 to form a control depot for excreta 
in water, to obviate the vans going through the 
town, but it was refused by the Local Government 
Board, who recommended the adoption of the water 
carriage system. The Corporation, ‘acting upon that 
recommendation, and under pressure from the 
County Council, spent 16 o00/. in sewage precipita- 
tion works. The removal of the pails weekly cost 
1,300/, a year, and the same amount to carry onthe 
sewage works, and it was with the object of saving 
half that and for improving the sanitary condition 
of the borough that the Council decided upon thecon- 
version. ‘They offered to do the work of connexion 
with the sewers if the owners of property found 
the material. Councillor J. W. Stone spoke of the 
advantage that would accrue to the town, The 
Borough Surveyor and Medical Officer also gave 
evidence. Mr. Kelville, solicitor, appeared for a 
number of property owners, and called evidence in 
opposition to the scheme, as being one of a most 
expensive character, and likely to prove ruinous 
to many owners of old cottages. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, WORCESTER.— For the pre- 
miums offered by the Worcester City Council for 
the best scheme of sewage disposal for the city, 
there are twenty-two competitors who have sent in 
designs and plans, and these are now under examina- 
tion by Mr. Chatterton, the assessor appointed by 
the Council. 

LOcAL SEWERS, LONDON.—The Main Drainage 
Committee of the London County Council have 
sanctioned, subject to a condition recommended by 
the Engineer, the construction of local sewers as 
follows—Hampstead: 750 {t. of 12-in. pipe sewer 
in proposed new road, between Haverstock Hill and 
Lawn-road. Fulham: gso ft. of 12-in. pipe and 
concrete sewer in proposed new road, to be called 
Fitz-George-avenue, between Auriol-road and North- 
end-road. Plumstead: 80 ft, of 9-in. pipe sewer in 
Kirk-lane, 230 ft. of 12-in. ditto in Palmerston- 
road, and 2ooft. of 12-in. ditto in Plum-lane. 
St. Saviour’s: 420 ft. of 12-in. pipe and concrete 
sewer in Park-street. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The ancient church of St. Pierre on 
Montmartre is to be demolished in a few weeks, on 
account of the dangerous condition of the building. 
It is to be replaced by a newchurch, of which M. 
Baudot will probably be the architect———The New 
Salon will open this year, at the Champ de Mars, 
on April 23, and close on June 30. The old Salon 
will open on April 25, at the Palais de l'Industrie. 
——A certain number of the painters who call them- 
selves ‘‘ Symbolistes,” most of whom have already 
taken part in the ‘‘ Rose Croix” exhibitions, have 
organised, at the Georges Petit Gallery, a special 
exhibition under the title ‘‘ L’Eclectique."" Among 
the members are MM. Assézat de Bouteyre, 
Maurice Chabas, and Darras. _——The sale of Chinese 
and Japanese odje/s d'art from the Goncourt col- 
lection has realised 236,676 francs. The total amount 
realised from all the departments of the sale was 
1,162,952 francs. At Versailles the Salle des Etats 
Généraux, which has been closed for many years, 
has just been reopened to the public. There have 
been placed there, among other works, the ‘‘ Combat 
de la platriére” by De Neuville, and the ‘‘ Charge 
de Reischoffen '’ by M. Aimé Morot. There is also to 
be seen there a picture hitherto unknown to the 
public, ———— the interview between Napoléon 
and the Emperor Alexander on the Niemen.—— 





The exhibition of models for the monument to 
Pasteur which is to be erected at Déle is now open 
in the foyer of the theatre there. Fifteen designs 
have been sent in.——The bell-tower of the church 
at Monprimblanc, near Bordeaux, has been blown 
down in one of the recent gales.——The Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts has addressed a circular letter to 
all the Prefects of Departments in reference to 
the repair of works of art which have been 
placed by the State in the various provincial 
museums, As a good deal of mischief has been 
done by incompetent repairs or restorations, the De- 
partment from this time will take all such work 
under its own direction ; the municipal authorities 
and curators of museums are to confine themselves 
to notifying to the Government what repairs are 
wanting to any works in their charge,——The 
French Government is about to establish a railway 
in Madagascar.——It has been decided that the 
statue of Beaumarchais, the work of M. Clausade, is 
to bei naugurated on April 27, the anniversary of the 
first representation of ‘‘ Mariage de Figaro.”—— 
The monument erected at St. Maurice to the 
memory of Delacroix is to be inaugurated in May 
next. 

GERMANY.—According to the report of the Asso- 
ciation of Ground Landlords at Berlin there has 
now been a considerable increase in the building 
activity throughout the capital, whilst the number of 
houses and tenements standing empty has decreased. 
There has been too large a supply in comparison 
with the demand fortenements during the last few 
years, but this has now been remedied.——The 
national memorial to Emperor William will be prac- 
tically ready for the celebration at the end of the 
month, The new Generai Post Office at Berlin is 
now almost complete, for the galleries to be devoted 
to the Post Office museum are also out of the hands 
of the builders. The collections will be housed in a 
large central hall surrounded by galleries. Plans 
and elevations of the leading post-offices throughout 
Germany will be exhibited.——The new ‘ Pots- 
damer” bridge at Berlin is to be taken in hand at 
once, and the plans have been laid before the 
Emperor.——The new models for the Helmholtz 
monument are now exhibited at Berlin. The selec- 
tion for the commission rests between the sculptors 
Herter, Otto Lessing, and Janensch,—Further 
important improvements are to be made on the 
west facade of the Royal castle at Berlin, and 
Professor Otto Lessing has been commissioned 
to execute a number of historical semi-reliefs 
for panels which are empty at present.—— 
The memorial church to Emperor William, which 
was inaugurated in Berlin with considerable cere- 
mony, was not complete on that occasion. Various 
pieces of sculpture are now being prepared, and 
these will be put in position shortly. Among the 
more important works will be statues of Luther and 
Melanchton, by Professor Otto Lessing.——The 
National Zeitung of Berlin has published an 
important article on competitions for sculpture, as 
the many competitions for memorials and monu- 
ments are giving rise to serious complaints among 
artists generally. Sculptors in Germany consider 
that the expense connected with the preparations of 
large-sized models is quite out of proportion to the 
premiums generally offered, and it is proposed to 
increase the number of premiums considerably above 
the three or four now generally given.——Elaborate 
street decorations are to be made in connexion with 
the festivities which will take place at Berlin on the 
anniversary of the Emperor William’s birthday, 
and the City Architect, Herr Ludwig Hoffmann, has 
been entrusted with the supervision of this work.—— 
A number of improvements are to be made on the 
leading high roads running out of Berlin. The first 
thoroughfare to be taken in hand is from Schoene- 
berg to Steglitz. A broad avenue is to be formed 
with a roadway 65 ft. wide. The cost of the improve- 
ment is 20,000/,——The Arts and Crafts Museum at 
Berlin is repeating its very practical arrangement of 
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during the last six months,——A number of minor 
competitions have been opened in connexion with 
the Horticultural Exhibition at Hamburg, which 
will be held this year. Premiums will be offered for 
the best designs for garden furniture, verandah 
fittings, flower-boxes, &c., with the view of 
encouraging better taste in connexion with garden- 
ing.——Altona, near Hamburg, is to have a new 
museum, and a number of premiums have been 
offered in connexion with the competition to be held 
for the design. There will be four premiums of 150/., 
four of 100/., and two of so/4.——We understand 
there will be a machinery exhibition at Munich 
during 1898, and a competition has been held with 
a view of obtaining suitable designs for laying 
out the grounds and erecting the necessary 
buildings on the banks of the River Isar.—— 
Preparations are already being made by the German 
Government for a thoroughly representative collec- 
tion at the Paris International Exhibition of 1900. 
One of tbe first committees formed is that of the 
Arts and Crafts section, and all the leading men 
connected with the Arts and Crafts movement have 
been elected to serve, including Baurath Ihne, 
Baurath Heydn, Baurath Kyllmann, and Herr 
Hoffacker, among Berlin architects. ——The premium 
known as the Schinkel Studentship has been awarded 
to Mr. Hausmann. There were sixteen candidates, 
and the subject was ‘‘A County Hall.” Three of 


phe designs were also honourably mentioned, The 
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subject of the Engineers’ Competition arran 
dale auspices by the ‘‘ Arkitekten Vou 
‘‘A Local Railway,” and the premium has been 
awarded to Mr. Schimpff.—Active preparations 
are being made in Berlin for the ceremonies which 
will be held during the next few days, and particu- 
larly for the celebration on the 220d. Nearly all 
the public bodies are commemorating the event in 
some particular form, and the Academy of Arts will 
hold a special public meeting on the 2oth, on which 
day the Art Exhibition, representing the work of the 
last hundred years, will be opened. On the 2and 
inst. there will be a great popular procession, for 
which the central feature will be a triumphal car 
representing ‘‘Germania.” On the 23rd inst., we 
understand, there will be a further small historical 
procession, arranged by the artists of Berlin. The 
decorations throughout the streets are progressing 
rapidly under the supervision of the City Architect, 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.—A lecture on the new 
street improvements at Vienna was recently given at 
the Architects and Engineers’ Society of the capital 
by engineer Riehl, in which the programme of the 
Improvement Committee was explained.—tThe old 
exhibition grounds at Vienna are not considered to 
be sufficiently extensive for the large number of 
exhibits which are to be sent in for the exhibition of 
1898, and it is hence probable that they will have to 
be extended, and part of the public grounds of the 
Prater park used.——The municipality of Vienna 
will be building a chapel of considerable dimensions 
at the central cemetery of the town.— Owing to 
the closing of the ‘‘ Hofburg ” theatre for alterations, 
the idea of having a new Court Theatre, devoted 
entirely to chamber plays, is again the subject of dis- 
cussion, and it is not unlikely that the Emperor will 
encourage the scheme.——A number of temporary 
bridges are being constructed at Vienna in connexion 
with the laying of the new Metropolitan railway.—— 
Tt is not unlikely that the Municipality of Vienna will 
found a new municipal bank for which the necessary 
buildings may have to be taken in hand shortly, 
The buildings of the Alland Sanitorium are pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is probable that they will be 
ready by the end of the year.——The Municipality 
of Vienna has decided not to encourage private 
enterprise in respect to laying new tramways, as 
they propose taking all this class of work in hand 
themselves. It is for this reason that several schemes 
put before the authorities by private companies have 
not found favour.——A new suburban theatre is to 
be erected at Vienna with a view of furthering the 
party interests of certain municipal politicians, and 
considerable subscriptions have been raised for this 
purpose.——-One of the large labourers’ accident 
insurance companies is having some artisans’ dwel- 
lings erected at Trieste and has voted 100,000 
florins towards this purpose. It is the intention of 
the company to see if artisans’ dwellings can be 
made a comparatively profitable investment in that 
town.——The well-known Hungarian summer 
resort Pistyan is to have some extensive baths, 
which are being erected for the coming season. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LycH GATE, PENWORTHAM CHURCH, LANCA- 
SHIRE.—A lych gate has recently beenerected at Pen- 
wortham Church to the memory of the late Wm. 
Adam Hulton and his wife Dorothy Ann. The struc- 
ture is from designs by Mr. A. T. Nutt, architect, 
Windsor, and has been carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. W. Morley. It is of Gothic design , 
The carved work has been {executed by Messrs. H. 
Miles & Son, Lancaster. 

THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. William Spinks, Assoc, M.Inst.C.E., Lecturer 
on Sanitary Engineering, Yorkshire College (Victoria 
University), has been elected President of the 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers for the ensuing year. 
The membership of the Institute now numbers over 





PROPOSED FEDERATION OF MASTER BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATIONS.—A meeting was held at the offices 
of the Bristol Master Builders’ Association, Guild- 
hall, Bristol, on the roth inst., for the nape iy 
considering the question of the formation © _ 
federation of the master builders’ associations in the 
West of England and South Wales. Mr. A. pons 
President of the Bristol Association, who was anes 
to the chair, said the subject of a federation for t . 
district was first broached to him by Mr. Rider, © 
London, the Chairman of the National, Associatict: 
of Master Builders of Great Britain, at oe - 
half-yearly meeting of that’Association, held as . i 
time ago at Blackburn, and acting upon that Ps e 
gestion, he had taken the liberty of calling y . 
together that day to consider the matter, hag 
trusted that something practical would be the A 
come of the meeting. After the rules seer 
similar federation now existing in Lancas —. 
been read, a long discussion ensued, in Ww — 
present took part, and eventually Mr. er von 
Turner (Cardiff) moved, and Mr. E. J. dase 
(Bath) seconded, and it was resolved — pee 
‘« That it is desirable to establish a master seers 
federation of the associations in the sea 

and localities in the West of Eom vd 
South Wales.” The next resolution pu — = 
was, ‘‘ That such federation be organised om pn 
lines of the Lancashire Federation. 1 





moved by Mr. W. M. Blackburn \(Newport), se 
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_H. J. Spiller (Taunton), and carried 
conded by :* des E. Turner (Cardiff) then pro- 
pws and Mr. George Humphreys (Bristol) 
jae ed, ‘‘ That the delegates meeting here to-day 

rt to their associations the principles adopted at 
this meeting, and that the rules of the Lancashire 
Federation be forwarded to the secretaries oi the 
various associations invited here for their guidance 
in the matter, with a request to report the views of 
thelr associations thereon to the convener of this 
meeting at an early date, with the view of 
another meeting being called as soon as possible. 
This resolution, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimous. ean meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to Mr, Krauss. ; 

CourT OF COMMON CoUNCIL.—On the r1th inst. 
a meeting of the Court of Common Council was held 
at Guildhall, the Lord Mayor presiding. Replying to 
a question, Mr. Deputy Sayer, Chairman of the 
Gresham Committee, said that the ambulatory of 
the Royal Exchange would shortly be decorated by 
afresco by Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., depicting 
“William the Conqueror giving the Charter to 
the Citizens,” which the Corporation had commis- 
sioned. The Mercers’ Company had commissioned 
Mr. E. Crofts, A.R.A., to paint a panel of ‘‘ The 
Opening of the First Royal Exchange by Queen 
Elizabeth.” Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., had com- 
missioned Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., to 
painta panel of ‘Charles I. Demanding the Sur- 
render of the Five Members at the Guildhall,” and 
Mr. Carl Meyer had ordered Mr, Sigismund Goetz 
to paint ‘‘ The Offer of the Crown to King Richard 
at Baynard’s Castle.” After a long discussion it was 
resolved, at the instance of Mr. Alderman Treloar, 
to open the forthcoming loan exhibition of pictures 
at the Art Gallery at Guildhall on Sunday 
afternoons, 

FONT FOR THE OLD CHURCH, ARBROATH.—It 
is stated that a presentation is to be made to the 
Old Church in the form of a baptismal font of 
alabaster, which will be placed in position at an 
early date. The font is from a design by Mr. 
Burnett, A.R.S.A,, architect of the Old Church. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS 
OF LONDON.—Mr. William Shepherd has been 
elected an Aa po Association ~~ the ensuing 
year. Mr, J. B, Greenwood and Mr. Thomas 
Gregory are elected the Vice-Presidents, and Mr. 
Charles Wall, Treasurer. 

GREEK HISTORY AND MONUMENTS.—Professor 
Percy Gardner delivered the second of his course 
of lectures on ‘Greek History and Extant 
Monuments” at the Royal Institution last week. 
He dealt mainly with the Athenian Acropolis 
as a background of history, starting from the 
devastation of the Acropolis by the Persians in 
480 B,.C., and working backwards. The lecturer 
dwelt on the account given by Herodotus of the 
Persian occupation, which resulted in the Athenians 
roa their city to the tuthless vengeance of 
the invaders, to whom nothing was sacred. The 
evidence of the historians could now be supple- 
cg by the yet more truthful records on rock, 
- e, and bronze, for recent excavations brought 
be a og of old to light and completed the 
pl . es of all works of interest and 
; ye € Fersians and the consequent restora- 
ror : Athens, When the Athenians returned they 
the yee ey and plans, and intended to replace 
Modern - ings with grander ones of marble. 
po si nen enabled us to recom pose 
pag ers blige: A b b ge Images, sometimes éven 
ment of py ee S, and to trace the develop- 
the Persians razed the Prem: ys gece! 
unaware of the existe we ” cae ae 
os thoes net — of any earlier monuments 
know that the hi Fe we ry 

€ history of Athens be 
that was as y Pes : gan ata period 
roi oe to Herodotus as his time was 
Successive phases ( the bits — * seal 
of Greece, "The pe . e history of the capital 
Walle, graves, and te. rliest stratum showed house 
pottery and palace w. ae cae a end Mveoneon 

Mown to Homer: alls, and the house of Erechtheus 
when the Kine the third took us to the period 
was made ri pi a ee Athena and the Acropolis 
name of the Pelasgie gods. The Greeks gave the 

at they could ere po all the early monuments 

Tolessor Gardner hie tees any definite period. 
ancient Athens at diffen attempted to reconstruct 
Terai ent periods. The first fixed 

was the age of Pisistratus. 
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owin 
to the oo “eg of the pediment, which suggested 
e lecturer the displayal of Serpents and monsters 
Studniczka of went on to speak of the discovery 
Stance of the pedi the design and part of the sub 
mental group erected by Pisistratus 





over the doors of the Temple of Athena. Professor 
Gardner said that within the last few days a young 
German student had followed up these discoveries, 
and had reproduced the design of the whole of the 
figures in the pediment.—Daz/y News. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE AT BLYTH.— 
The dispute b2tween the Blyth bricklayers and the 
master builders, which commenced on January 12, 
has been terminated. Mr. John Hood, the secre- 
tary of the Blyth Branch of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, received a communication from 
the Blyth Master Builders’ Association stating 
that the demand for a_ reduction from 94d. 
to od. per hour would be withdrawn. It was 
in consequence of this demand and a notice of 
certain alterations in the working rules that the 
bricklayers came out. The code of working rules 
remains the same with this exception, that instead 
of an unrestricted number of apprentices, as hereto- 
fore, no more than one apprentice to every four 
bricklayers will be allowed, the number of appren- 
tices engaged by any one firm not toexceed four. 

LABOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADE ‘DURING 
FEBRUARY.—According to the Ladour Gazette, 
employment in the building trades has improved. 
The percentage of unemployed in unions making 
returns for February was 2'0, compared with 24 in 
January, and 2'5 per cent. in February, 1896. Six 
disputes occurred during the month, involving 334 
— Most of the disputes have been 
settle 
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LEGAL, 
THE CLAIM AGAINST THE ST. 
PANCRAS GUARDIANS, 
JUDGMENT. 


Mr. RIDLEY, Q.C., the Official Referee, delivered 
a considered judgment in this claim on the 17th inst. 
It will be remembered that the plaintiffs, the trustees 
of creditors of Mr. William Brooks, a builder and 
contractor of Folkestone, sued the Guardians of the 
Poor of St. Pancras, and their architects, Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, for a balance of 24,226/., or, 
alternatively, 24,262/,, alleged to be due on a con- 
tract for the completion of the St. Pancras work- 
house. The plaintiff's case was that some years ago 
the Guardians resolved to reconstruct the work- 
house in King’s-road, and appointed Messrs, 
Harston as their architects. The contract for the 
work was at first taken by Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
of Woolwich, but disputes arose, and in 1892 that 
firm requested to be relieved of further work under 
the contract. Fresh tenders were then invited for 
the unfinished work, and that of Brooks was 
accepted for 50,8617, The work was to occupy 
fifteen months from May, 1892, but delays 
arose, and in November, 1894, the work was 
stopped. Messrs, Drew Bear, Perks & Co., of 
Queen Victoria-street, who supplied the ironwork; 
Mr. H. Tolputt, of Folkestone, who supplied 
the timber; and Mr. J. Brown of Cannon-street, 
who supplied bricks, sued on behalf of creditors for 
the balance alleged to be due to Mr. Brooks. The 
net cost of the work executed was stated to be on 
the first claim 65,479/. plus ro per cent. profit, 
6,5474., making 72,026/., of which 47,800/. had 
been received under the architects’ certificates, 
leaving a balance of 24,226/. In the alternative 
claim the net cost of the work executed was esti- 
mated at 65,479/, as before, but the ro per cent. profit 
was reckoned on the contract price of 50,861/., 
which with other amounis claimed brought the 
alternative claim to 24,2627, The plaintiffs alleged 
that Brooks was hindered from continuing and com- 
pleting the contract by the action of Mr. George 
Poole, the clerk of the works, who interfered without 
sufficient cause and condemned materials supplied 
wholesale. It was also further alleged that the 
architects were seldom on the works, and that the 
interference of the clerk of the works caused need- 
lessly a net loss to Brooks of 2,526/., in addition to 
193/., the value of the materials left by Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall, and not permitted to be used. 
The defendants generally denied the charges 
against the clerk of the works, and alleged that 
Brooks had not carried out his undertaking to 
complete the work left unfinished by Kirk & Ran- 
dall. The Guardians further relied on the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, 1893, as being a defence, 
inasmuch as the matters referred to in the action 
occurred more than six months before the action 
was brought. Messrs. Harston, the other defen- 
dants, pleaded that they were not liable, and said 
that they had received no complaints from Poole 
with respect to the manner in which the works were 
being carried out by Mr. Brooks. Upon the con- 
clusion of the evidence called on behalf of the 
Guardians, however, the learned Referee decided 
that, as the plaintiffs had failed to make out that 
Messrs. Harston had been guilty of fraud, dis- 
honesty, or collusion, those gentlemen were 
entitled by law to judgment; but he reserved the 
question of costs. Reports of the case have ap- 
peared in the Builder of November 21 and 28 and 
December 5, 1896, and January 23 and 30 and 
March 6 and 13 last. 

Mr. Reginald Bray and Mr, A, A, Hudson ap- 
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peared. as counsel for the plaintiffs ; Mr. English 
Harrison and Mr. W. Moyses for the Guardians ; 
and Mr. McIntyre and Mr. R. W. Turner for the 
architects. 


The learned Referee, in giving judgment, said that 
the case was a remarkable one in some respects, 
first of all in the details which had to be considered, 
and secondly in regard to the circumstances of the 
contract itself and all the incidents which arose 
during the performance of the job in question. In 
the course of the case the question arose as to what 
was the position of the architect, and he (the learned 
Referee) gave his opinion that he could not do other- 
wise than absolve him from the consequences of the 
action on the ground that there was no evidence that 
he had been guilty of fraud, dishonesty, or collusion, 
and therefore that the action was not maintainable 
against him. That was still his opinion, and Mr. 
Harston was entitled to the full benefit of it, but he 
was bound to say that he felt most strongly that the 
decisions given by Mr. Harston as arbitrator under 
the contract were not capable of justification. He 
accepted, however, Mr. Harston’s word on oath that 
in doing what he did, he acted to the best of his 
ability as arbitrator under the contract. Mr. Harston 
had stated that in his opinion it would not have been 
fair if any other arbitrator had been appointed under 
the clause contained in the contract. He (the 
learned Referee) did not understand that. Unfair 
to whom? Certainly not to the builder. Then 
was it unfair to the Guardians? Not at all, unless 
they had a right to expect from Mr, Harston a more 
favourable decision than they would expect from 
somebody else who was in an independent position. 
Then was it unfair to Mr. Harston? Certainly not, 
unless he was afraid of the judgment of an indepen- 
dent arbitrator on his specification. He left the 
question of Mr. Harston there and would pro- 
ceed to direct himself to answer the questions 
suggested by Mr. Bray, on behalf of the builder and 
his trustees, and whether or no they were entitled to 
recover from the Guardians anything beyond the 
contract price which was stated in the contracts, 
adding, of course, the payments which might be 
allowed for extras on the orders given by the archi- 
tect. It was clear, he thought, that the Guardians 
were not liable to pay the plaintiffs in respect of 
damages due to any acts of the arbitrator, unless 
they interfered in the matter and induced him to 
give decisions in their favour. If they did thet, 
that would be in a way collusion between the 
Guardians and. the architect, of which, as he had 
said, there was not any evidence in that case. It 
was perfectly clear to his mind that the Guardians, 
through their Building Committee, acted properly 
in the matter ; abstained from interfering with the 
architect, accepted his decisions, and relied on him. 
He did not think it was true that Brooks or Fearon 
never complained to them. That they did not 
recollect it, he would accept, but he thought on the 
balance of evidence the fact was that they did com- 
plain on certain occasions, 


The learned Referee referred to the decision of the 
late Mr. Justice Mellor in the case of Roberts v. 
Bury Improvement Commissioners, given in 1870, 
and upheld by the Court of Appeal, reported in 
Hudson’s Law of Building Contracts, in which it 
was held that, where undue interference by the 
architect in his capacity of arbitrator delayed the 
performance of the contract by the builder, the 
builder had no remedy against the employer or the 
architect except in the case of collusion between 
them (which was not shown in the present case), 
but where the duties of the architect were those of 
agent, his defaults were those of his employer. 
The learned Referee said that he felt bound 
by that decision on that part of the case. 
But Mr. Bray, however, had said that, apart from 
the conduct of the architect, apart from the fact 
that the Guardians never interfered, there still might 
be a liability on the Guardians, if independent of 
that, either by their default the contractor was not 
put in a position to perform, or was prevented from 
performing, the contract, or without that default cir- 
cumstances had arisen which made it impossible for 
him to carry out the contract. It might be that 
things might happen which in the result would 
occasion a totally different state of things than those 
intended. Was that so in the present case, and if 
so was it caused by the default of the Guardians? 
He bad to be a little careful about that because Mr. 
Harrison had very strenuously contended throughout 
the case that his clients were without any blame in 
the matter. It was, therefore, his duty to go very care- 
fully into the matter before arriving at a decision. 
Having done so, he had come to the conclusion that 
the most important thing to be noticed was the 
delay in giving the contractor possession of the site. 
After carefully considering all the conditions of the 
contract together, he was of opinion that the con- 
tractor had a right to immediate possession of the 
site. He would not say that the contractor would 
have had a right to complain to the Guardians in 
respect of trifling matters as if some of the inmates 
of the workhouse had still remained, but he 
thought it was the duty of the Guardians to 
give immediate possession under the contract. 
The contractor, however, got possession of the site 
piecemeal. He got possession of C block at the 
beginning of July, of B block on two different 
occasions early and late in August, of H block in 
August and September, of K Block on February 
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21, 1893, and of A Block either in March of 
that year or in June—in March according to the 
defendants’ case ; in June according to the builder's 
case. Was it the builder’s fault that he did not get 
possession? On the defendants’ behalf it was 
argued that it was his fault, and that he had nothing 
to do but to say he would have it, and he would 
have had it. After referring to the evidence of Mr. 
Millward and Captain Miller on this part of the 
case, the learned Referee said that he did not think 
there was any cause of complaint as to Fearon not 
commencing the work. Poole’s diary said nothing 
about the default of the contractor in taking posses- 
sion. Then came the period when the builder was 
broken and the creditors took up the job. That was on 
April rg. At that time one would expect the subject 
to be discussed, as the fifteen months, within which 
time the work was to have been completed, was far 
advanced. If, for instance, Mr. Harston really 
thought that it was the fault of the builder in not 
taking possession, it was easy for him to say so to 
the Guardians or the trustees, but he did not do any- 
thing of the kind, but wrote a letter to the trustees 
in which he said, ‘‘I am very pleased to hear you 
have tided over the difficulty.” In the present case 
he (the learned Referee) could not understand how it 
could be for the benefit of Brooks, Fearon, or the 
trustees to make delays. If anyone found a man 
scamping the work and putting in bad stuff, they 
would think naturally that a man who did one 
thing badly would do another thing badly, and 
that they had got a man who did not know 
his trade. It was therefore important to see 
what really had taken place. He (the learned 
Referee) was aware that there were two or three 
bad bits of wood in the roof of the workhouse, 
because he had seen them He was aware that 
some of the flooring boards downstairs had warped, 
and would not fit. He thought he saw about six. 
He also might mention the fact that one piece of 
brickwork in the wall at the back of Block H—the 
last bit finished—was somewhat inferior work. He 
remembered also that in one of the dwelling-rooms 
there was a sappy board or two, but otherwise the 
job was a very good job, even that in the rejected 
columns, of which they had heard so much. He 
could not help thinking it was a good building for 
the purpose, and he hoped it would be found so. 


The learned Referee said that Poole did not fail 
in taking objections to materials, but when all was 
said and done he did not believe he got better bricks 
on the job by so doing. He thought that where so 
many objections were taken, and so much material 
was rejected, that an architect ran the risk that the 
builder would somehow or other escape observation, 
and put in some work which would not pass, in order 
to make himself right in the contract. He, how- 
ever, did not find that in the present case, although 
. he should have expected that with a too strict archi- 
tect the work somewhere would become scamped, 
Was it not a fair deduction to make upon the evi- 
dence on that part of the case that it was not Fearon 
or Brooks who was in default for not commencing 
the work at the proper time, but the fault of tbe 
Guardians, or of those who represented them ? The 
other breaches of contract alleged had all some 
existence in fact, but none of them appeared to 
him to be of the same importance as the breach of 
the condition giving the contractor the possession 
of the site. The matter of the temporary entrance, 
the interference by workmen under other contractors 
made it difficult tocomplete the job. Again, the alle- 
gations as to Poole constantly making objections to 
the work, and constantly and arbitrarily interfering, 
made it almost impossible for the contractor to carry 
out the job. He would not go through the whole 
history of Poole. He had no doubt that Poole 
condemned the first consignment of goods which 
came on the works in order to get a better article by 
so doing. As to the facing bricks he believed that 
Poole objected to every brick which came on the job 
in order to get a better one out of Fearon, and that 
was his guiding principle throughout. The learned 
Referee, in passing on to the alleged wholesale 
marking of bricks by Poole on C block said, that 
nobody could believe that Poole did not lose his 
temper on that occasion. Poole, he considered, was 
one of the very worst witnesses he had ever come 
across. He was not, however, prepared to hold 
that for everything Poole did the Guardians were 
responsible. He did not base the opinion he had 
formed on the case upon what Poole did, 
but he based it on the fact that by the 
deliberate failure to give possession of the site the 
Guardians had rendered it impossible for the con- 
tractor to perform the contract. On a large job like 
the present, where there were several buildings of 
magnitude to be erected, it was of tke greatest 
consequence to the contractor that he should carry 
them on all together and do the work in a particular 
order, and when he lost that advantage during the 
first two or three months of the contract he could 
never regain it. The contractor could not utilise 
his labour or men by going from one place to 
another as he should have been able to do, the result 
being that his labour bill was increased. In those 
circumstances the materials were ordered before 
they could be used and had to be stored, and by the 
storage were damaged and rendered subject to 
rejection. In fact, the work which could have been 
done cheaply, if done at the right time, would 
necessarily cost more if done at the wrong time. He 


thought in the present case that the breach of 
duty on the part of the Guardians did absolve 
the contractor to a certain extent from the 
provisions of the contract, and in any case 
he was entitled to say that he would claim damages 
in respect of that breach of contract. If that state 
of things was right, the contractor would be entitled, 
it seemed to him (the learned Referee) to almost the 
same measure of damages he would get if he said 
that the contract was at an end, and he would sue 
for the value of the work done. He did not say it 
was precisely the same, but he could not make out 
what the difference was. In the present case there 
was no evidence on which he could rely to show 
what the work actually cost. He thought, however, 
that he might take it that it was very much in excess 
of the contract price. He did not think that it was 
less than 45 per cent. above the money expected to 
be spent on the contract. That was an enormous 
sum on such a job. He thought that Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Fearon, and the trustees had done their 
best to get right materials. Some of the 
materials rejected ought not to have been 
rejected, and the contractor ought not, therefore, 
to be visited with any blame on that score. That 
being so, he thought the decision in the case ought 
to be in favour of the plaintiffs. But there was one 
further point to be considered. Mr. Harrison took 
the point that the plaintiffs acquiesced in the exist- 
ence of the contract long after the breaches had 
arisen, submitted to be paid by the certificates 
of the architects, and as the contractor and the 
trustees had so elected to be bound by the con- 
tract, they could not then come and say that they 
were not so bound. He did not think that that 
argument applied. He did not see in what respect 
the Guardians had altered their position under the 
contract in consequence of the contractor having 
gone on. What would they have done if the con- 
tractor had acted otherwise? He did not know, 
and it was not necessary for him to determine that, 
because it appeared in the report of the cas2 of 
Bush v, the Trustees of the Port ard Town of White- 
haven, decided in 1888, and upheld on appeal, that 
the contractor in that case did the same thing, viz., 
he accepted the decision of the architect or engi- 
neer, and got the money under the contract, 
and the court held he was entitled to say 
‘*T have got all the contract gives me, but I am 
entitled to something more.” He (the learned 
Referee) thought, therefore, he ought to follow the 
ruling of Mr. Justice Cave in that case, and for those 
reasons he was of opinion that there ought to bea 
judgment for the plaintiffs against the Guardians, 
and that there ought to be a judgment for the archi- 
tects with costs. He had thought at one time that 
although Messrs. Harston had got judgment they 
ought not to have their costs, but he now thought 
that would be taking astronger step than he had a 
right to take. He had expressly stated what he 
thought of what Mr. Harston had _ done; 
but be thought he should not be right in 
using the discretion which he had in saying 
they ought to pay the costs of having been 
brought there. He thought they must have judg- 
ment with costs, but that the Guardians must pay 
the costs of Mr. Brooks and the trustees. he 
amount as to which judgment against the Guardians 
should be entered must remain undecided, because 
he had not had the opportunity, and of course he 
had not endeavoured, to arrive at the precise sum. 
He 'thought it might require a rather exhaustive 
inquity to find out what the damages were, and he 
hoped that whatever course the parties might take 
in arriving at a decision on this point, they would 
not find it necessary to go into another inquiry, but 
would be able to adopt a course which would not 
involve the necessity of more money being spent in 
costs. He decided that the contractor must recover 
something, and he hoped it would not be necessary 
to have an inquiry into tbat matter. If there were 
an appeal in the matter, the question would not arise 
unless his decision stood, and in that case he trusted 
it would not be necessary to have a further inquiry 
and a further expenditure of money. The learned 
Referee concluded his remarks by thanking counsel 
for the great assistance they had given him 
throughout the case. 

Mr. Harrison said that he did not know whether 
the learned Referee had set aside the contract, or 
whether he was going to issue an inquiry as to the 
breaches. Ifthe contract were to be set aside, of 
course his clients would like a little time to consider 
what they would do. It could not be a sort of 
double-edged inquiry where the question of damages 
was concerned, If the contract were to be set aside, 
the plaintiffs would be entitled to their guantum 
meruit, 

The learned Referee said 'he thought the contract 
had been set aside ; but if not, he could not make 
out what the difference in the damages was. 


Mr. Harrison said that if that was so, and the 
learned Referee's decision was that the contract was 
set aside, he should ask him to formulate his judg- 
ment, and give his clients a few days to consider it, 
because, with regard to the guantum meruit, he 
thought the Guardians would like to take that 
further. 

The learned Referee : By all means. 
you a stay of execution. 

Mr. Harrison asked the learned Referee to give 


I will give 


The learned Referee: I will sign it an i 
the office. Of course I will do a. The per 
writer will have taken down what I said. 

Mr. Harrison: I am not going to ask you to 
write it out. I want something which I can appeal 
from at once. We can get the decision very soon 

Continuing, Mr. Harrison said that the contract 
being set aside was a very serious thing for the 
“—. ‘or. 

r. Bray: at I understand your j 

to be is that the contract is set aie. aa oe 
entitled to guantum meruit, and if we are not 
entitled to that we are entitled to damages which 
have to be determined at a future time. 

The learned Referee said that he should put in 
the formal judgment that he thought that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to substantial damages. 

After some further discussion the learned Referee 
directed that judgment should be entered for the 
plaintiffs as against the Guardians with costs, the 
damages to be ascertained hereafter, and that 
judgment should be entered for Messrs, Harstons 
the architects, as 2gainst the plaintiffs with costs, 
A stay of execution was granted for fourteen days 
to enable the Guardians to consider whether they 
would appeal from the decision, 





POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT ACTS: 
CASE IN THE COURT OF APPEAL, 


THE case of Appleyard v. tie Lambeth Vestry 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Lopes and 
Chitty, on the rsth inst., it being an appeal by the 
defendants from the judgment of Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins, in the Queen’s Bench Division, in an action 
brought for a mandamus calling upon the defendants 
to repair and cleanse certain sewage or drainage 
pipes, which conveyed the drainage of four houses, 
the question for determination being whether the 
pipes in question were sewers, in which case the 
defendants would be bound to repair and cleanse 
them, or whether they were drains, in which case the 
owners of the houses would be bound to keep them 
in repair. By Section 250 of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, the word ‘‘sewer" means and 
includes sewers and drains of every description 
except drains to which the word “‘ drain " interpreted 
as it is in the section applies. The word “drain” 
means and includes any drain of and used for the 
drainage of one building only, or premises within the 
said curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating with a cesspool or other like recep- 
tacle for drainage, or with a sewer into which the 
drainage of two or more buildings or premises occu 
pied by different persons is conveyed; and shall 
also include any drain for draining any group or 
block of houses by a combined operation under the 
order of any vestry or district board.” Section 112 
of the Metropolis Management Aci, 1862, extends 
the definition of ‘‘drain,” so as to include “any 
drain for draining a group or block of houses bya 
combined operation laid or constructed _ before 
January 1, 1856, pursuant to the order or direction 
or with the sanction or approval of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers.” In the present case 
the houses were built in the year 1838, and the pipes 
were laid at the same time, and the drainage as then 
constructed remained till the present time, = 
drainage authorities at that date were the a 
missioners of Sewers of Surrey and Kent. on 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers were 7“ 
in 1848 by the Statute 1x and 12 Vic., cap. eon 
Mr. Justice Hawkins held that the pipes re 
drains within section 112 of the Act ae 
and were therefore sewers, and be decid os 
the plaintiff was entitled to the mandamus he as 
for. 
"The Court, after hearing arguments by om 
for the appellants, and without calling upon ry ‘ 
for the respondent, upheld the judgment ri with 
Justice Hawkins and dismissed the appea 
costs. ; 
Mr. Macmorran, Q.C , and Mr. Muir Maco 
appeared for the appellants ; and Mr. McCal, iv" 
and Mr. Morton Smith for the respondent. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, MARCH 19. 


° h on 
The Architectural Association.— Mr. J. A. Gote 
‘* Kighteenth Century Work.” 7.30 p-m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20. a 

The Architectural Association.— Spring ay i 

Building Trades Exhibition, Agricultural Hall. Seiten 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations 7 for Avorks 
Officers).—Inspection at Friern Barnet Sewag 





3pm. | , as + ove (Carpente 
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TuESDAY, MARCH 23. 
tuett Civil Engineers.—Paper to be discussed, 
«destinies Producer Plant and its Application,” by 


hrey. 8p-m. | . r 
ms, © a nckteciural Engineering, and Surveying 


teiy.—Mr. F. H. Newman oa ‘The Development 
‘e Modern Gas Engine. 
WepNESDAY, MARCH 24. 


4s.—Mr. W. B. Esson on “ The Trans- 


Society of ” by Alternating Electric Currents.” 8 


mission of Power 
ary » Hall, London Wall, — Mr. J. Wright- 
on oni Practical Plumbers’ Work.” 8 pm, 

' of Civil Engineers (Special Meeting). — 


at tee Woodhead will repeat the Fifth ‘* James 
Forrest "Lecture on ‘‘ Bacteriology. | 4 — oun 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations ~ Fite ary 
Officers). — Inspection of Disinfecting an iltering 
Appliances at J. Defries & Sons, Limited, Houndsditch. 
3 p.me Tuurspay, MARCH 5. 


‘ Antiquaries.—Mr. C. E. Keyser, M.A., 
F rr Uthe Figures of Saints found on Devonshire 
S.A. OF 
.30 p.m. , 
sg Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
e, at the Galleries of the Royal Insti- 
Water Colours, nage; _8.30 gel 

tution of Electrical Engineers.—Continuation o 
eins ox Se H. Benest’s paper on ** Some Repairs 
to the South American Company’s Cable off Cape 
J 3and 1895.” 8 p.m. ' 
— yy vob (Lectures and Demonstrations Jor 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, York-road, N. 3 p.m. (2) Demonstra- 
tion of Diseased Meat, at the Parkes’ Museum, by Dr. 
W. A. Bond. 8 p.m. 

Fripay, Marcu 26 

tution of Civil Engineers (Students Mecting).— 
MW. 12 om hs on “‘ The Re-Signalling of the Liver- 
pool-street Terminus of the Great Eastern Railway.” 8 


p.m. 


Screens.” 

Society for the 
First Conversazion 
tute of Painters 1n 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27. 
Sanicary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Oficers).—Inspection at Harrison & Barber's Knacker 


Yard, Whitechapel. 3 p.m. a ie ; 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Mid- 


Calder Parish Church, to East Calder Church, and to 
Calder House. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,079.—CHtsets: F. W. Mewntan.—This invention 
relates to chisels for cutting the ‘‘ pockets” in window 
sash frames, and is intended to prevent the chisel from 
jarring and bending. Inventor makes an iron holder of 
convenient size (usually about 2in. X 4in.), with a tang at 
one end to receive handle, and at the other a slot of con- 
venient depth through entire width of holder. Into this 
slot a thin cutting blade is fitted, which may be further 
secured by screws, bolts, or rivets. 

5:257-—SYPHON FLusHING CisTERNS: J. P. O'Donnell. 
—Inventor claims, in a syphon flushing cistern, the 
founding the dome, cylinder, or bell surrounding the 
stand-pipe and a syphon. leg or pipe in one casting, the 
chamber being approximately half the height of the 
cistern. The two suction legs or pipes, one on either 
side, joining at the top of the cylinder, project downwards 
so that they are on the outside of the chamber surrounding 
the standpipe. Pins projecting from the cylinder and a 
fulcrum pin, also projecting from the handle casting, 
form the means, by the usual handle or lever, of raising 
the cylinder. The two suction pipes give a double means 
of discharge, which is thereby accelerated, while the 
action is much more silent, and a more certain symphonic 
action is secured. 

27,954.— VENTILATED Winpbow Licuts: J. G. Penny- 
cuick.—In window glass for upper sashes inventor forms 
tows of perforations between the rows of internal projecting 
prisms and external projecting bosses. From the natural 
tendency of the air to follow the walls of the glass sur- 
rounding the inner mouth of the apertures, the oblique 
surfaces of the prism above the perforations will deflect the 
incoming air in an upward direction. 

27,955 —VauLt Licuts: J. G Pennycuick.—Inventor 
claims the combination of a vault light having reflecting 
surfaces calculated to reflect the light and direct it against 
the front of the basement beneath, with a refracting light 
or window in the front of the basement to take the light 
and refract it ina line somewhere parallel with the length 
of the basement. 

29,489. — GULLEY, GREASE, AND LIKE Traps: W, 
Durrant.—The shell of the trap is constructed as usual 
with a lip and a strainer. Above the strainer is placed a 
grid, which is carried by a dished annulus provided with 
an inlet for the channel pipe. The annulus may be moved 
= as to allow drainage to enter from any side. An 
- — door is provided. This trap may be employed 
the = Seuation, the annulus, or adjustable top, obviating 

- Raestens of having an inlet for the channel pipe speci- 
pg age et for the position in which the trap is set, 
hr € inspection door permits ready access to the 
Fe ssc “a tll ns — Fasteners: A,R. Haywood. 
rod, slot, loose hein, aad cae My back pints, tunes 
combined that the window sh boa sr preg gach 
MO ted the tenaee dro a utter shuts over the turned 
shutter can only boo ops down in such wise that the 

t pened again from the inside, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Marcu 1.—s, 38 i 
-H 1.—5,380. H. Jardine, Stone Cutting Tools.— 
a, Sie John Smith, Fire Grates.—5,411, W. McJoy 
a omestig Fae? G. Bevan, Foundations for the Hearths 
Blocks Tiles a aces, Xc.—-5,439, W. Wilkinson, Paving 
ARCH 2.—5,472, W. Webb, Window S i 
SH 2.—5,472, W, Sash Cord Clip.— 
ae Securing Door Knobs on their Spindles. 
r. al t ~ Glazing Roofs, Skylights, &c.—5,518 
ide others, Apparatus for Tieing and Building 
Tanke g- Ne D. Wallace, Water-closets Flushing 
M. Ak "s--gy WO Williamson, Sash Fastener.--5,547, 
Bricks,” Pastener for Windows.—s,575, R. Balaam, 


Marcu 3,— . 
earthenware x =: edly Ret a Tilette (substitute for 


J. Hutchison, Earthenware 





Pipes.—s5,658, J. Owen, Appliances for House Painters’ 


use.—5,692, A. Wakefield, Sanitary and other Pipes. 


MaRrcH 4.—5,714, H. Johnston, Fitting-up Electric 
Citttord, rf 


Bells.—5,738, A 


ushing Tank or Waste Water 


Preventer.—5,804, W. Boatwright, Chimney Cowl.—5,816, 


T. Lilley, Fire Hearths. 


Marcu 5.—5,839, T. Kemp, Drain Pipe Inspection 


Cover and Frame.—s,858, C. Miiller, Combined 


Door 


Lifter and Holder.—5,881, W. Osment, Sliding Window 


Sashes.—5,922, T. Moody, Saws. 


Marcu 6.—5,947, E. Evans, Additions to Sink and 
Kindred Sanitary Pipes.—5,977, A. Gibbings, Dcor Lock 


and Indicator. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


389, J. Pawsey and G. Glasscock, Water Waste-pre” 
venting or Flushing Apparatus.—3,372, G Knowles, Valve 
Ventilating Manhole Cover for House Drains and Sewers.— 
3,310, S. Maffey, Flushing Cisterns.—3,463, T. Kilner, 
Soil, Rain, and other like Pipes.—3,531, Waste or Slop 
Water-closets, J. Wright, London.—3,684, M. Spear, 
Supporting and Guiding Sliding Doors,—3,889, F.Saniter, 


Imitation Tiles on Metal.—3,977, 


W. Bryson, Sash-fas- 


tener.—4,264, T. Robb, Machinery for Sawing or Cutting 
Wood and other Material.—4,290, J. Jeffreys, Ventilating 


Fans. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Chen to opposition for two months. 


4,606, P, Funck and L. Schmidt, Preventing Damage 
Through the Bursting of Water Pizses.—5,270, W. Wilson, 


Glue Pots and analogous vessels.—9,419, 


F. Zregner, 


Grindstones.—23,465, W. Eckstein and J. Willmore, Cellar 


Flaps.—724, 


G. Crapper and M. Wharam, Automatic 


Syphon Flushing Tanks.—2,304, W. McDougall, Window 


Sash Fastener. 


en le pee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 26.—By Baker & Sons. 
Hampstead.—21, Priory-rd., u.t. 52} yrs, g.r. 


BEE Big Be Dhiccccessucicccans ddseusdavendiidacsadesiuceess 
Harrow, Middlesex.—College-rd., ‘‘ Oak Lodge,” 
fig Bo PUlle BEB s scccctacecsocecnaccsenccens cuaniadaadsecere , 
College-rd., “‘ Lyndhurst,” f., r. 300. ..0.0..scccveee 


Station-rd., a freehold house and shop, r, 2o/. ... 
Hove, Sussex.—1 to 5, Walsingham-ter., f., er. 
5504. 


By Bearp & Son. 
Paddington.—43, Ranelagh-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 
Gb. 18. Gd, 8. 4Pbeccvecsss. Raised unis aavesinaaaiaadadind 
Bayswater.—123 and 125, Ledbury-rd., u.t. 493 
YTS.s Zale LBZ, L8S.y Fo TOOK, .05--crececsccvcccrececeees 
By J. Hisparp & Sons. 
Stoke Newington.—7, Lordship-pk., u t. 65 yrs., 
Bix. tthey Le SOK ococese bkdeeiebsagiecksenatsietelennsieiee 
Stepney.—rr1, Antcliff-st., u.t. 314 yrs., g.r. 37. 105., 
r. 262. 
18, Newbold-st., u.t. 34 yrs., g-r. 42, r. 262. «10. 
6, Bromehead-st., u.t. 314 yrs., g.r. 42, r. 262. ... 
By SEGRAVE, BrowETT, & TAYLOR. 
Penge.—St. John’s-rd., “‘ St. Helen’s,” u.t. 4ryrs., 
FFa Bley Ci8S OGL. sin, =<secsssnsensaseecssesonanscacetsas 
February 27.—By Messrs. Sau (at Skegness). 
Skegness, Lincs. —‘‘ Hildred’s Hotel,” and rr. 28p., 

. 3 Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs.: ‘‘ The White 
Hart” and ** The White Swan” Hotels, with 
brewery and malt kiln, area 1 a. 2 r. 16 p., f.... 

By E. Bairtey & Son (at Retford). 

Askham, Notts.x—Gamstan Wood Farm, 116a. 3 r. 

Rpg fe WO Ce ness icasatdsncassccsecatsastoasdascnccniaiees 

A messuage, with carpenter’s shop and er. 
ils C= ce cagtansiascacsaceeacavendat i wescmareacesdraesecsed 

iia March 1.—By H. V. CuEw. 

Leytonstone —Walwood-rd., “‘ Ballinard,’ ., 
502, 


er. 
By E. VARLEy. 
Finchley.—31, Station-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., 
Yr. 35 
Iiford.-Tiford-rd., two freehold building plots ...... 
Finsbury Park.—36, Perth-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 
ke BOM: Ba BAK. <cccsustnsensseadsvanteesavanssegssavenesacee 
Stoke Newington.—51, Springdale-rd., u.t. 74} 
GiGi Cale Sle Sieg Wal Bie osccenccececstoncesesueces unease 
By Messrs. CRONK. 
Erith, Kent.—19 to 27, Cross-st., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 
Me BGSa cvcdatscccdesvéussusadeceveneascedesssiccarssteasiene 
By J. MarRsDEN (at Blackpool). 
Blackpool, Lancs.—Hoo Hill, a freehold building 
estate, comprising 16a. 1 r. 30 p. 
March 2.—By Duncan & Kimpton. 
Victoria Pk.—Chapman-rd., f.g.r. 10/., reversion in 
80 yrs. 


By T. B. WesracottT. 
Poplar.—1o to 14, Gray-st., and 188, Grundy-st., 
Wa€s 45 YE g Dale Fey Ve TOAG 1OGs ose ss ececcsscecess 
Woops & SNELLING. 
Bow.—37, Antill-rd., u.t. 714 yrs., g.r. 42. 12s. 6d., 
r. 284. 


PPrriririTy COCO e eee e meee eee ee see seenererereeeeeeeeresens 


: : By C. W. Davigs. 
Islington.—42, Gibson-sq., u.t. 30} yrs., g.r. 2/., 


Fo UOLrcorceccese aeessese gacd Guaduaninusasdnevicenazasivanseced 
————- —go and g2, Copenhagen-st., u.t. 
ANGER g EF o Bhley Ve CObesecssccconceccsvaseaceccassesses 
Worthing, Sussex.—Winchester-rd., ‘‘Culbins,” f., 
Ws GBiikacivinnces cde rendakdtseumuasduascatabdaniacasncswiedees 
Stoke Newington.—6s5, Cowper-rd., f., r. 342. ....+ 


Wordsworth-rd., ‘* Palatine Works,’’ f., r. 287.... 
45, 47, 49, and 51, Shakespeare-rd., u.t. 62} yrs., 
Golo Blin Ve TARL Be. ccscaeccececesescresccccoscessrsees 
28, 30, and 32, Spencer-rd., u.t. 57} yrs., g.r. 12/., 
Be NOEAs BAMe cxssenscicaveshinqsenniccsiasxecenentaansesad +e 
49, Spencer-rd., u.t. 50} yrs., g.r. 92., 1. 462. 16s. 
i farch 3.—By BatTam & Co. 
Hackney.—s09 to 517 (cdd), Cambridge-rd., f., 
Ve DOGS > vedccanssackenssqatenandstatedetseastuatedsndeauiacse “ 
By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Tottenham.—2o, Belmont-rd., u.t. 80% yrs., g.r. 
TIL, cevscccccccocscccsesscoscssssecescscecansese Fiadateaenins 
27, ~ ecient ut. 804 yrs., g.r. 62, tos., r. 
By F. Jotty & Co. 
Bethnal Green.—239 and 241, Cambridge-rd., ., 
Wy OAR sca ipaxceudeapancets ceais coucsume cavnanacdtintaduseedes 
Mile End.—44, Clintonerd., f., 1.312. 4S. csecosseees . 
bs Jones, Son, & Day. 
Old Ford.—14 and 16, Medway-rd., u.t. 52} yrs., 


ger. 82. 


PI) 





430 


6900 


49° 
225 
220 
230 


8,000 


1,926 
151 
685 
35° 
310 
285 


35° 


425 
520 
700 
515 
250 
965 
640 
200 


2,390 


55° 


200 


1,155 
290 


500 








Whitechapel.—4r and 43, Plummer’s-row, f., r. 








SRM ris cdica igen een ccxedeaidetdinedntesceausciiaaseia’ 1,0co 
By ALFRED Ricuarps (at Tottenham), a 
Tottenham.—169 and 171, Northumberland-Pk., f. 705 
QA RAMI: Gi Fi SIRs ci cnceasionictaansateaatsacedecesecss 670 
y y A. Ropertson (at Camberwell). 
Dulwich.—318, Crystal Palace-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 
g.r. 70., @.¥. 284. ...... eaecasansecqacesseceesscacoscancsnces 215 
7 March 4.— By Bropvik, Timps, & Co. ° 
City of London—18, Hamsell-st., and 22, Well-st., 
Ul. JZ YTS.y Flo TIGL.» Fo BOL. ..cccccccccccscccese +  1y950 
By Green & Son (of Hammersmith). 
Barnes.—6g9 to 74, Railway-side, f., r. 932. 125....... 660 
Norton, Trist, & Grtperr. 
shee Fulham-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 154., ¥. 
T2O0L sereccccrecerecssecsenccnsceeeeeecsesesccsstecscestescececs 
Marylebone.—130, Great Portland-st., u.t. 8 yrs. “— 
GG Big GBR cdistiniccpauioiauun , 660 
’ By Stimson & Sons. 
Blackfriars.—4, Charlotte-st., f., r. 502. ....cccesses.. 800 
Lambeth.—109, Oakley-st., f., e.r. 402. coeececes...,.. 5 
sina’? ¥ “elt Boyson-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., gre -™ 
os Os siecncccaseenaissdaacasvasstigdaesstiasdedéaasevaldit.cc, 
Peckham.—7s, 77, 79, and 8r, Sumner-rd., u.t. 65 _ 
 _ YTSey Ba¥e L2L. 4S. rccceccerressecccseccsccssessscerscsseceee 1,060 
Forest Hill.—32 and 34, Beadnell-rd., f., r. 492. 8s, : 2 
Stockwell.—29, Andalus-rd-, u.t. 78 yrs., g r. 7 
Ci iB asic iteersessennes ME esR he ie Voit 7 
Poplar.—148, High-st., f., r. 262. .c.ccccceescocscs a 
. y Newson, Epwarps, & Co. sata 
Crpet~e, 17, 19, and 21, Graham-st., f., r. 
1GOb. TGS. ceccccceccccccccccscccccccesscccccccccscece esseense 
35s 45) 47) 49, and 51, Graham-st., f., r. 1752, 10s, ps 
22, 32, 34, 36, and 38, City Garden-row, f., r. ; 
OE. BO ascacicacciesancaesadides stanedntarddcadccaccthasens 1,065 
Stratford.—53, 55) and 57, Wingfield-rd., u.t. 87 . 
YTSey Fl. W5be wrccccccrecessccccscccccscecccccescscoccceece 
Euston-rd.—Crescent-mews South, i.g.r, 244, u.t. i 
of yrs., g.r. Soo seseessees Subanenhaweabiadendes ihhaandibacititie 135 
Holloway.—520, Caledonian-rd., u.t. 45 yrs. ger 
ES SC I TS tie et 
itty Sonn Park-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r 92, er. = 
Ole cancecccceceresseteserescces OP eer er rcereesecscseceseeeseecs 
21, 23, 27, and 29, Hargrave-rd., u.t. 66} yrs. wn 
_ gr. SBE BON acssrciddnatideininiiice COOeedesecocceeces : I,Ir 
Islington.—233, Essex-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., gr. 6/. sis 
Ee Gig Cle GBR <ccrercccssssessassececses Oseccseccceees ; ) 
Canonbury.—23, Compton-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. nil., ” 
Pedasecesetassaccessecesesetoocesecesccseesacaceesscseeeds 805 
y J. H. BerHe tt (at East Ham), 
ome <b ipalllecnepneanctetee Pater budding 
WOE ss cccchcssctercsascetsccdrs ict 
Colchester-rd., sixty-eight building plots, f. ...... a 
_. By Toore.t & Sons (at Maidstone). _ 
Maidstone, Kent.—g2, 148, and 150, Union-st., f 
Wa PMR Ts acsincinxintnedacdeatrteaincigsetyncicces eri 20 
By W. Norton (at Ludlow), ; . 
Ashford Carbonell, Salop. —‘“*The Plowster's 
FaeWig” $3 Bs O Wa F5 W g Bovasiccesciscedscsitainlnc * 1,140 
By WorsFoLp & Haywarp (at Dover) : 
Dover, Kent.—s10, Snargate-st., f. .............. ‘ 3 
6, Beach-st., | NSE ee ee Ct SE 9 : = 
25, St. Radigand’s-rd., f., r. 352. .....c00--....,. eat bed 
22 and 23, Clarendon-rd., f., r. 382. o...eeccc... és 
March 5.-—By A. ALpripGE & Co. ’ 
Bow.—128, Grove-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 42, er. 342, 55 
By Messrs. ALDRIDGE. 
Catford.—76 and 78, Brownhill-rd., u.t. 81 yTS., g.r. 
BMG FMR, « 5caun ds. cactansdianssvaxinalctacsiaicesa.: Bares 00 
Beckenham.—Coper’s Cope-rd., ** Upton Lodge,” . 
WG GE BOR g Bi BOE Coscia ccncacaseoseccccscearasce, = 950 
By E. Hiri Crarke, 
Streatham.—31, Lewin-rd., f...........ccccccccceessesencee 855 
12, Telford-av., u.t. 83} yrs., g.r. 172. r. 607. ...... 370 
March 6.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff) 
Saint Mellons, Glamorgan.—‘‘ Vaindre Hall,” and : 
S Oe B Fa BO Dig Si ces sceiae Sihiiancansauiwadageandae dacs 5,500 
Three enclosures of land, 9 a. 3 r. 1 py, fi ceseeeece 1,600 
; By CraskE & Sons (at Colchester). , 
Colchester, Essex.—Old Heath, an enclosure of 
building land, 2 a. 217.3 = ps, fi ccc...cccccceseccooes 210 
March 8.—By F astman Bros, 
Sydenham.—s2, West Hill, u.t. 544 yrs., g.r. 152., 

, Be JOU ccasontacesiie kadtcdecsena se rerccccees seeecececcscecee 630 
Anerley.—19, Genoa-rd., fi, €.1. 35Z...cccssssccccsseceee 415 
By NIGHTINGALE, Puixurrs, & PAGE. 

East Molesey. — Bridge-rd., ‘‘The Carnarvon 
COM Di Br FE csssictvcaeet eas 3,650 
Pimlico.—so, Alderney-st., u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 8/. 8s., 
Yr. Pe ee re 
By Muttett, Booker, & Co. ai 
City of London.—2r1, St. Mary-axe, u.t. 76 yrs., 
Na Cake Gig Ws WOM Dice sik cnskectnxdadccicdacoccia 3,300 
Bloomsbury.—38, Tavistock-sq., u.t. 26 yrs.,g.r. 
BBL. cee srevssesseeceeeerees Mddabndxhechaaseutindecdanttdiccecea 82 
Notting Hill.—2, 4, and 6, Basing-rd., and 19a, ‘ 
Lancaster-mews, u.t. 674 yrs., g.r. 24/., r. 1142. 850 
3) 5, 7, and 9, Basing-rd., u.t. 674 yrs, g.r. 327. 1,070 
5, 6, and 7, Clarendon-pl, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 30/., 
We BM snciancccqtes deshuindedsadntahaddutacnacmadaacaiewaed ‘ 720 
102, Portland-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 552. ... 450 
By Frank Lioye, Nutratt, & Co, 
(at Crewe). 
Barthomley, Cheshire.—“‘ Oakhanger Hall Farm, ’ 
WO MG OMe D5 Tig Ghats casas anciaci ns sddebnicenesasdasiie 9,100 
Sandbach, Cheshire.—" Finger Post Farm,” 29 a. 
WG i Wacasacscecasntevssecreusad > iastas tte 2,210 
March 9.—By E. Simpson. 
Hackney.—21, 23, 25, 27, 41, and 43, Chalgrove- 
Ning Usha PF PUR WEN s BUM: tne cseccnscecsrinndicsnccscsci 745 
New Cross.—14 and 28, Barlboro’-st., u.t. 76} yrs., 
G-F. Qh. LOB. cevece ccvescceccecs eo seeseesessescsseeseeecesees 510 
3y Towers, E.tis, & Co. 
3ayswater.—28, Westbourne Park-villas, u.t. 446} 
YER SNe Flo BeBe GON <kaccesonckesacesexascceckacee 1,000 
By CuanceLitor & Sons, 
Twickenham.—Whitton-rd., an enclosure of land, 
SEs. OF BE Big fe ccscdsscoecsen I dinthiadbedaaetndadasite 1,500 
London-rd., an enclosure of land, 1a. rr, 
BA Dig Ur svsedanpsiendncsiasceateseGuensadbagsxcscstiiadvaasa + 1,500 
By Satter, Rex, & Co. 
Wandsworth.—171, 173, 175, and 177, Earlsfield- 
rd., Ut. 9O YrSey F.F. 28é., F. 1450. OS...sscereseerees 980 
4 and 6, Bassingham-rd., u.t. go yrs., g.r. 12/., 
Yo T2beeeeese Weesasccseccsescccessnccaqcocs eecesececescecccenee 435 
25 and 27, Inman-rd., u.t. go yrs., g.r. 122. 55., r, 
632. - coors eorecccececccescceeecse cece dd ccccesenesssoscconses 370 
Kentish Town.—37, 38, 40, and 41, Inkerman-rd., 
Unt. 24 YFS.g Z-To 2b Fo GIL. reccesceccecee wecntunen ° 705 
Highgate.—14, West View-villas, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. ? 
82, 8s., er. 600. ...... coevecseeserrecceccoosovccecccsensee 565 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 





— 








CONTRACTS. 








CONTRACT S—Continued. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 
































Tenders 

Nature of Work or Materials By whom Required, F — of nen ee &e. to be 

upp delivered. 
*Annual Contracts....cceseeesseeses+-| Lewisham B,of Works | Board of Works Office, 
Catford, 8.E...........-. | Mar. 28 
CIES 10 50.0005dbsdeeseo%euss do. 0. do, 
*Fire ‘Bogine House, “Cottage, Stable. The Surveyor, 40, High- 
° ccove ccccoes.| Rarnet U.D.C.....00.| street, Barnet .........| Mar. 24 
“Dwelling Wey ecocccceccece.| Gloucester Corp... | R. — en Glou- me 
cester .. le 
*3cience School ssccesssececeseseeess.| Woolwich Polytechnic | H. 8. Church, “Wiiliam- 
Governors ....cceses street, Woo wic eames do, 
Additions to Dyeworks, banner nani | & R. E. Horsfall, Archt. 

Halifax cccccce-ce-- eeccocces porererey | 15, George-street, Halifax do, 
Schools, Blarney,’ ‘Ireland “a popererey | Rev. D. one. Blarney .. | Mar. 25 
Additions, &c. to National Scheols, | J. Kirk & Sons, Archt. 

Marsden-street, Huddersfield...... erccere Huddersfield... .... | do, 
Assembly Rooms ......0. «+++eeeeees | Featherstone (Yorks) | Garside & Keyworth, Archt. 

Institute Co,........ lontefract ...-ceccaces | do, 
Flint Road Metal ......secseesseees+ | Deal Corporation;.... | T. a hg = dian Surv. High- | ‘ 
stree 0. 
*Granite Sets ..cesssecesseeeeeeeeeee:| Grays Thurrock U.D.C.| A. C. James, High-street, 
GEAFE cccccccccccese 060 do. 
Horse, Stable, &c. evanerntenaives 
te onccbs<. anodeanas ... | GR. Burrow ns | x. Stalker, Archt. Kendal | Mar. 26 
Police Station, Craigellachie . eocccee | Daal County: Council | F. D. Robinson. Archt. 92, 
Mid-street, Keith, N.R. do. 
*3tores (Various)..cecescccsesesssseeee.| Walthamstow U.D.C. | G. W. Holmer, Town Hall, 
Walthamstow .......... do. 
*Repairs to House .....--....eeeeee+e-| Hampton Wick U.D.C.| District Surveyor ........ Mar. 27 
Hospital, Alford, ‘Aberdeen seveceese| District Committee .. | J. me & Sone, Archt. a 
MR akos*-5s0es400350 0. 
Granite Road Metal (15,000 tons) ....| Bucks County Council | R. J. Thomas, County 
Surv. Aylesbury . do, 
Flags, Channels, &. «. ...seeeseeeee-| Clayton-le-MoorsU.D.C 7 ee, Surv. Council ‘ 
ffices 0. 
Additiens to School, nee w. Livesey, “Archt.. Raby, 

Durham . oroce oe Staindrop, Durham .. do. 
Additions to Church, “Cleish, ‘pear Hardy & Wight, Archt. 74, 

MOIMDSIT 12. cccvosess esesors evccccee et Edinburga do. 
ote Lodge, Dullerton, : near London- KR. Pinkerton, Archt. 

REF, vc nccs }- 000 rbedee: sesbnnes eocscces 7 Diamond, Derry...... do. 
*Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Fire Hydrante Hornsey U.D.C. ..0.+. | E. J. Lovegrove, South- 
wood.lane, Highgate, N.| Mar. 29 
*Making-up Roads.........-- do, do. do. 
a Sewers, &c. Hatherley: 
oo cccccccece coecce. do. do. do. 
Cast-ron *Pipe Sewer, Waterioo- “aa, G. H. = C.E. Burn- 
+.+.| Burnley Town Council | ley | do, 
*cast: iron Pipes and “Castings . Covccces -| Cork Corporation .... | | H. - * Cutler, “Municipal 
Buildings, Cork do. 
*Guernsey Granite and Cherbourg |J. A. Angell, Council 

Quartzite ........ .| Beckenham U.D.C. .. | Offices do, 
Stoneware Sewers, "Formation "of High Brooms Brick | . Seen. 137, “London- 

Ronda, 80, .... scccccccccccccccoccs| atid Tie Co oe coos road, Sovthboro' ~. «e- | Mar. 30 

*Hartshill Granite ..--. .-..-..-- Thame R D.C......... | J. Goodenough, Thame da do, 
Eight Houses, Green-street, “Coneett, Consett Indus. walang Secretary, Gibson-street, 
Durham ....... 900, Tm. ooccccccce | COMMIT seccccecocccoces do. 
— Tengen ements, Santenateest,| 
svecvcceocos sees. «| Dover Town Council.. | E. W. Knocker, Town Clerk do, 
Phed, Maxton.....sesscccssseessocee | do. | 3 &, Betlgoe, Archt. Town ‘ 
__. Rr ee 0. 
*Road and Path Materials sosoesesenes| Romsenounty Counc} | Parks Dept. Spring: gar- ~ A 
ens, = ar. 3 
*Underpinning Isolation Ward....... .| Met. Asylums Board.. Norfolk Ho House, Norfolk P 
stree a 0. 
Schools, Drighlington, near Bradford, PorrtiTsy w. oes,” *“Archt. 
Branch-road, Batley ....| do. 
*100 Lamp Columns and 100 Gully) 
Gratings ...cccccccccsccccccccsocs | Bethnal Green Vestry | F. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall | April 1 


deepens 


Soins Metalling, &c. 
*Main “Desheage WGP SS csncderscd 
*Main Drainage ..cccccccsccsesseseve 


*P. O. West Hartlepool ......e..seee- 
*Laying Tarpaving er Kerb ....eceee. 


*Postmen’s Office, Walworth.......+++ 
*Carta 


Bbc vkbecchecesbicecescestencass 


sai to Church, Dunluce, Co. 
Antrim ........:. ee eeccccecseecs 
Additions, &e. Tower House weecccces 
*Ergine and Boiler-House and Electric 
Lighting Buildings ........e0es.- 
*Main Drainage ....c.cecccscccsccces 
*Town Hall and Municipal Offices .... 
*Prison and Police Barracks, Cairo .. 
*Roads and Sewers, East Sheen........ 


*Road and Sewers, Streatham ......+- 
Villa, Irthlingborough ........cce.e. 


Bower, Hinds cocccccccccccccccccccece 
Ten Houses, Pynate-road ......ssee00- 
Additions, &c, to Schools, High-street 
—- to School, &c. Cargo, near 


BIE sceccceeccecereseseresones 


Offices, a. Aberbeg, Mon........ 





Store Buildings, Ashton-under-Lyne 
Hall and Residence, Shankhill, near 
Belf 


BBL cocssecseccecesesecees reese 


Church, Parkhills, near Bury, Lancs 
Three Houses,Carnarvon-road,Clacton| 
*Timber-framed Bungalow... ......- | 
*Two Blocks, Stabling, and Yard...... 





Aylesbury U.D.C. .... 
eye on - Thames 


D.C. . 
Ashby - de - ia “Zouch 
R.D.C.. 


Commrs. H. M. Works 
Wanstead U.D.C...... 


Com. of H.M.{ Works 
Middlesex C.C........ 
Rev. J. B. Bristow ... 
Ipswich School Board 
bs no meee, ne 
Woking U. D ©. ccces 


Chatham Co: poration 
Egyptian Government 
H. 8. Cross, M.P. .... 


Tee Knowles, M.P ... 
W. J. Shortland ..... 


Bury (Lances.) Corp.. 
Batley (Yorks.) Co-op. 
BOS. ss os os ee 
Brandon (Suffolk) Sch. 
Bd. cecccccccccccces 


Stanwix Sch. Rd. ... 
J.R.& T. A. Webb .. 


Higher Hurst Co-op. 
OC. cecccccccscccces 
eeeereoe 


ecoecees 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 











Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


‘Forms of Tender, &, | Tenders 
Supplied by |, tobe 
delivered 
—_ 
J. H. Bradford, Surv, 2, 
Rickford’s-hil!, Aylesbn 
J. Austie, 17, ¥i | Apel 
ew ictoria-st, | 
B. Everard. 6, Mill ‘ 
pik Leicester ... atone April 2 
12, Whitehall-place, 8.W. 4 
Burveyor's Dept. Council | 
12, Whitehaii. place, 8.W. | 
Conaty Surv, Guildhall, “ane 
Westminster, OW sc sives | April 7? 
om Douglas, Bushmills .. 
oe Archt, - | Ami ? 
wi 
April 13 
Lewis Angell, T, 
Suretnes g ot own Hall, | 
Taylor, fons, & * Santo 
Crimp, 27, Gt. George- | 
street, 8.W. April 22 
G. E. Bond, High: ‘str eet, | 
Rochester April % 
Service Administratit | 
Offices, Cairo May 3 
P. H. Harvey, 7. 3, Laven: | 
der-hill, 8. W. soseeees | No date 
J.C. Adnitt, iArcht. High- | ; * 
street, Rushden ....,. do 
J. agit tek Burn. | ‘ 
J.B. Backley, Areht,'bat-| 
Boardman’ & Son, Archta,| 
Queen-street, Norwich .| do, 
J. Graham, Archt. Bank: | 
street, Carlisle .. . do, 
Swash & Bain, ‘Archta. 3, 
Friar’s - groans New- 
WOE OR. — iss siccsces. | do, 
Tt.  D Lindley, “Archt | 
Stamford-under-Lyne ..| do, 
W. Batt, Archt. Garfield. | 
chambers, Royal-avenue, 
J.D. Mould, Archi: Bilver- 
street, Bury ..... do, 
T. H. Baker, “Atcht, | 
Clacton-on-Sea ........., 0, 
F. Bath, Crown- ~chabers, 
Salisbury cccvcccceses «| GO 
King, 10, Agar street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. .. do, 
| Applica- 
Salary. tions to 
| be in, 





*General Assistant......cesssseeceeees| Salford Corp. ....+0 | 1202, Per annitm sssseon| Mar, 25 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. & ix. 


Public Appointments, pp. xviii, & xxi. 








9, Retcar-st., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 62., 7. 422, ..rseseee 
March 10.—By SALTER, REx, & Co. 


Camden Town.—15, senesced u.t. 47 yrs., 


BPD Bey Robes. sc0escaxsscecsasespeispinasdesonsesentsse 
Harlesden.—43, einen ‘rd., u. t. “Be YES. g.r. 
BE 5 Ms EEE connbas<nevensenecornns oosces 
Holloway. —33;, St. John’ s Pk., u ut. 54 "Yrs. g.r. 
icy Bo 5 haseba sacked ovesbieketaghons gicsssnoseeassinpessens 


By Herrin, Son. & Daw. 
Brixton.—Tulse Hill, ‘‘ Tulse Hill vateniadl ut. 
27 TB g BE iSe RGF ncn ns vovesspavwiescnsaded signpivs edesadiue 
/ y G. Por TER. 
Finsbury Pk.—13, Eade- rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 52, 
eo )) See 


eer eereeeeee Oe eeeereeeerereareeeeee 


By Puiip Stock. 
Brixton.—10, 12, 14, and 16, nee . 75% yIs., g.r. 
Babe aor corcncvcprecerscocnensey eseassesnene 
25 and 27, ‘Kellett- rd., ‘ut. 76 yrs.) g. r. 14l. 145+ 
Te OCObsceccccvessevseccccvcsserecs eR eOe meee eeeeenereaseeteeeses 
By HaARo.b GRIFFIN. 
ee —2, Slasteaee-ed., U.te 27 yrs. g- r. 


38 > 43) “Palmerston- “st., u.t. 64 yrs., g. r. “si nachos 

D Russell-:t., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 42... 
,F reeland-st., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. al. 
- Bridge-rd., f, EASE vas ssesisshaves 
Scuensie. —77, 79, and 81, Union-rd., unt. 46 
yrs., gr. 7 15S.) r. 1202. 

By Douc.as Younc & Co. 
Bayswater.—Westbourne-grove, f.g.r. too/., rever- 
SION iN Q3 YTS. ...seceeseees 
Acton.—Avenue-rd., 17 plots of building land, f... 
Berrymead-gardens, 3 plots of building land, des 
Ilford.—1, Tyne-villas, f., r. 232. 8 
By Joun Bort. 

Tulse Hill.—z1, 13, 15, and 19, Romala-rd., u.t. 
GEE PER Fs Cpls BOA. « Pe BOM ai sas csceiseceesosives 
« Deronda-rd., ut. 61} yrs., g.r. 10d. ros., r. 
tise Hill. 287 and. 291, oe rd., u.t. ~_ 
SPS sy Mela RGlan Bp GOR. sn sesssecdcaarechovoeseveducnsecens 
* Ligament rd., u.t. 61} yrs. _ 8 r. 162. 16s. me "\. 


see eeeeereereeeeee 





eeteeeeee 


Pee eeeresenenees seeenceseee 
eeeeeeeeererereeses 


Srosecsccccees saveeeee 


wie S rorwood. rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 6l., r; 367. nite 
VD % — r1, Dulwich-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 162, 
ROINE: ch anstonsWed ch lbs nbbashsphiessvsenabuskiannensaben 
Shepherd s Bush. 29, “Oaklands- -grove, u.t. 664 
yrs., g.t. 62., r. 262. 
By A. DowE tt (at Edinburgh). 
Drummelzier, Peeblesshire. —‘‘ The Estate of 
Kingledores,” 4,100 a see.ssseeeees 
March 11.—By C. C. & T. Moors. 

Clapton.—6, Lower Clapton-rd., f., r. 552......... ee 
Mile End.—s6, Mile End-rd., u.t. 32} yrs., g.r. 
BZ, DOB Hy BOE si ih ssccek sc Recekassctessobetennestecceses 
Old Ford,—31, ‘Kenilworth: -rd., f., r. 492. Be .cscsics e 
Haag moh Lauriston-rd., u.t. oat yrs., g.r. 72., 
Sy ey eee pREbURsDERbAGbASSEASAESTAbaakaktn piace 


se eeecetaneee seer eeee seeeeeee 


rr ererr rrr reer) 


£375 By Newson, Epwarps, & SHepuarp. 
Maida Velems, Clifton-road, u. te 82} yrs., g.r. 
B70. ROS.5 Fo MBG ley thsi osecsndeapstesaseocpeces . £1,000 


300 | Bermondsey.—103, 105, and 107, Bermondsey New- 


rd., f., f. 215 


495] 43, Tufnell Pk- rd., and 4, Tufnell Pk. “mews, 
u.t. 51 yrs.. g.r. 52. 5S. Yr. 722. 10S. 


4,115 


g.r. 38 


I, 11, 13, and 25, Fairmead-rd., u.t. 803 yrs., gute 
BEE gs TOR oaevcknsdanssassiaes 
5. 38, 99, 30, anes "Fairmead- td., ut. ro yrs., 
og Vo 2IAlrcvccerccccccssssccsesserseeee 
Contractions used in these lists.—F. ae. fe freehold 
ound-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
seeeeeesees 655 | improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. 


. £1,495 


seose 1,970 


for rent; 


370] 45, Tufnell Pk. -rd., and 3, Tufnell Pk.. “mews, f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 2, Sve Te JTL. SSsreesecesseeeeeees 655 | estimated rental ; 3 u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
Canonbury.—6, Quadrant-rd., u.t. 48} yrs., g.r. annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq- for 
Sapna cantepesabess sspapitpessasnenkoaseeenss 6s 460 | square ; pl. for place ; al for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 


425 82., Tr. 45é. .. 


Camden Town.—2r and 25, Brecknock- athe u.t. 50 


305 yrs., g.r. 282, r. 140/. 


POR e eee eee eee eeeeeterceeesesree 


By H. W. Situ. 
Camden Town.—28, Welinapwect.. 


Holloway. —147 and 140, Junction-rd., f a OS rord.... 1,520 | yd. for yard, &c. 








u.t. 14 yrs., 


TIMBER, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER (continued), 


<u70 B05 SL, Ebvo kdataseswaiplake sd iakshaseechad ce dsisDhotaeiseese 220 | Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico  0/0/7 
me oo f.g.r. 62, ree reversion in on 8fofo ofofo| Walnut, Italian .. o/0/8 
75° nansenanstananen teinieiinenatsonssasnaeeiiboseibes 180 | Teak, E.I...-load sx/ofo x6/o/o METALS. 
Iford Baa the “St. fog. 402., Feversion in 79 yrs....... 14040 Sequoia U.S ft-cu; one ae Tron—Pig, in Scot alao 
528 By Stimson & Sons. Birch, do.......-+ 3/10/0 §/5/0] Bar “Welsh, 
neo Highgate.—Claremont-rd., f.g.r. r2/., reversion in ay ane ag arse Fa pLrnde eres sixsjosi7i6 
: B YTS. -sreooee Wadeuabesbupesvesvsscncsceseese 350 . Esa 10/0 | DO. do. at wor 
= Canning. Town. Burnham: st., &c., fag.r. 212, ree go eeaneen ee atiolo — pte Ae sirojo sits 
pe It see in 64 and 654 yrs. w.ssescoeeeee Phe cdercarse 500 Pine, a red 4 ene in London...... s/15/0 6/t0/0 
oodstock-st., fig r. 5¢., reversion in 60 yrs....... 135 On keen sss” SiS COPPER — Briti: 
ie Peckham,—Nunhead-green, wttie f.g.r. 40, revers ee ae sft cake and ingot $3156 4 
. BNOTL AHO ERO acvscpvonsancosanccns spss veksanenpiRcaenvs 33° | Wainscot, Riga, | abo Strong... 59/0/0 6/101 
Banstead-st., f.g.r. rol, reversion in 81 yrs. eSeaie 225| &.,log....e-e- s/5l0 A/t0/0! Chili bars .....- 50/2/6 _9/0/0 
3,125 | Old Kent-rd. ee os f.g.r. asi. 45-, rever- = oh 2/5!0 4/x0/o YELLOW MTL Ib." o/0ls ofolst 
5 ind BANA BTS SEG ion ch icin asuctisouenscuteagecestses wetsetees 640 | 'Snd'& xst std 100 9/ofo._9/x0/0 <2 a ag P Aes se/sofo an/tt!3 
18, | Dulwich. — View, f.g. r. "162., “Teversion in Do. 4th & 3rd... 9/ofo_9/10/0 English Sora 
oi Br yk w cha scusxssaneeeuss Ceathsanhnr tere tees dae 465 igaessss.. $e OlOh | Tonnes .....,.. sx/19/6 13/15/0 
as Fernieigh Villas, figer. 12/., reversion in gt yrs. gto | St. Petersburg, oon English 


MP COMER: oscsnprcssunbonckssapunvceerbeswaeeaeatsseokebny 650! Do. white...... 9/x0/o 11/r0/o  cosancccace 
1,375 Chadwell Vreath, Essex.—Freehold rent charge). Swedish ........ 9/o/o 16/10/0| 7) x GC —_ English 
OE SL IB in cos och cabina shea ven avatsencclesscsstaxe White Sea...... 10/r0/0 70 sheet......ton.. 
380 | Chigwell ee Essex.—Freehold rent eharge of [ 255 ag oa Lon Foes Bo 4 Vieille | Mon- 


42.1 
655 Dulwich. Overhill. tty 
60 


weer es —Earlsfield-rd., f.g.r. 24/., reversion 


eee 
desis sbNdavosenbrny tdeateeatsnkictsceaes Gaipisescoet 760} Do. 


‘, er. Do. 


Spruce, rst. 9/10/o 11/0/0| rin Straits .. 


do. 3rd and 


rst yellow... . rz/o/o 13/r0/o 
Do. and yellow ro/o/o 11/o/o 


Do. do. 3rd, &c. —7/o/o 10/10/¢ 


6 lbs. per sq. 


Spelter_ seeeeeee 


Australian...+.- 


Piscsent 21/10) 
ale m7 17/5)0 


and A al .. 12/16/3 0/0/0 


6/3 


a 61/716 


we 1 
70 | Poplar —18, 20, and 225 East eee... fi, 1.1172. 1,660 oF OEE Tish gle Bagi Ingots.. 63/1010 6ultme 
2g0 34, Pigott- a ep oe: Lemeaiem bem S spahest 53° | Battens, all kinds s/o/o 20/o/o —...... ** s9/15/0 S0ldlo 
Chadwell Heath, on —Mill- jane, ‘a block of Flooring boards, OILS 
860 building land, Bs sO CAs Si ccceteusesen 410| sq, x in. prep. o/g/o 0/x6/0| Linseed ...:..tom 4/1s/0 fo 
Chigwell Row, Essex.—Romford-rd., “enclosure of Be gad IIL 9/7/6 0/t2,6 | Cocoanut, Cochin a7/ishe A 
900 land, 28. 3 F. 14 Poy f...croscssrercorscocecccccecssosocece 110 Oates quaiiine = o/s/9 0f7/0| Do. Ceylon ....+» 4/0) Say 


16,150 | La ial cut, ig.r. 6. u.t. rok yrs., g.r. Mahogany, Cuba /5 /6 D Bi n ofo #7/10/0 
od baggy eet cr ena! ee | cemete) ut ayy | Gaiomont ag 
dn | Sou Sapa Ee ay ees) eae |Pemae o a 
460 March 12.—By T. B. WestTacott. BR gs og aioe ss/o/o| TAR — Stockholm pe joke 
500 | Holloway.—25 and 33, — — 66% yrs., Secorast yore sala pe ca 2 oe 

GL. Teheg Le WOE. sarradscssapatvecktocsetsebsssesbsssete.ss” “EGO oe be Benton, ely 02/0 | Turpentine... = i 





360 23, Benwell-rd., u.t. 664 yrs., g. r. ‘82, 2 402. eines 380 


Commercial-rd. East.—Nos. 222, 234s and 236, u.t. 
TQ YTS., FT. TOL, F, TOZL. sevseeeee 








Cedar, Cuba, _ ft. (4 
Honduras, &c. 4 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications for 


‘¢ The Editor,” and must reach us 
should be eet ; .—We cannot 
thenticated by the name and 
cannot publish announce- 


not later than 10 a.m. On 
publish 


is given, nor any list in w 
£100, unless in some excep 


Tenders — = 
address of the sender : and we 

; ted unless the amount of the Tender 
sents of Tone fist i hich the lowest Tender is under 
tional cases and-for special 





insertion under this heading | Mr. H. 


Thursdays. N.B 





CHELMSFORD.—Accepted for the erection of laboratory, &c., 
at the County Offices, Duke-street, for the Essex County Council. 
Bea Stock, County Surveyor, 9, Denman-street, 

ige:— 





C, Garlick ..........+0+0++41,164 | C. H. Barber (accepted)... £1,124 











London 


LEICESTER.—For sewering, &c., St. Dunstan, St. Paul’s, and 
Bramley-roads. Mr, Cecil Ogden, C.E., Leicester. Quantities by 


engineer :— 
J. _T. Hutchinson & Bentley, Son, & Par- 





Francis Thoday & Co., 104, Hills-road, Cambridge.. £637 14 ONS weeseeeecerccees $0,290 Of}  tiMGtOM ....ceeeeeeees 4H, 208 
T. Pnilbrick .......... 1,282 © } Re um ss aes 7 
timson olleston, 
COVENTRY.—Forlerecting new offices for Mr. Thos. Smith, : 
Coventry. Mr. E. J. Purnell, iun., architect, Bank Chambers, Lor Sle, 
coventry :— 





LESMAHAGOW (N.B.).—For additions, &c., to parish church 
Mr. A. N, Paterson, architect, 135, Wellington-street, Glasgow :— 














reasons.) COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a warehouse in Priory- Masonry. 
= » eae. Gusuad <, Sa nes 1 hg ae enn Westminster, bay = ay £833 ¢ : —. & Some, 
- ly of 1,800 tons broken and unbroken | S.W. Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke, 4. Queen-square, W.C. :— Jas. Herbertson on 784 esmahagow ....*£629 9 @ 
ABINGDON.= Fo ¢ ee Rural District Council :— G, Dobson.......... ++++e+4£,679 | W. Chambers, Magdalen- Dunlop & Co......... 739 8 10 
Hartshill stone, Unbroken, he. H. Everett & Son........ 1,568| street, Colchester ...... £1,369 Foining. 
hill oh taht” 5 —<- Anderson & Hender- Stewart ............£1,274 18 6 
C, Abell, Harts 1 eee 83 99 CORK.—For additions, &c., to ‘‘Inchera,” Dunkettle, for Mr. | SOM ....+.ss+++0+-4%,464 © 0| J..N. Morrison .... 1,214 0 0 
H, N. Trye, Harts’ .. 8r 97 George M. Jevers. Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, architect, 3c, South Mall, | Baxter & Son ...... 1.412 0 0] Bums&Co. ...... 1.159 0 @ 
W. Boon, Nuneaton Cork :— Allen & Baxter 1,303 3 4 ji Herbert§on &Son 1,131 0 o 
C. Mullany, Lower Glanmire-road, Cork .......+0+++41,050 Guthrie .. 1,382 0 o/Jchn Hutcheson, 


ANDOVER (Hants).—For alterati 


Town Council. Mr. Alfred Purkess, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Andover :— 

chien veeeH245 0] Sydney Bell, London-st., 
ioe ee eaeucenae Sus ° "Aedoves™” sbaceksesece Meer ae 
Hy. Cook .seseeeeseeee - 197 0 cepted. 





ASHBOURNE (Derby).—Accepted for the construction of a 
i - by Wirksworth, for the Rural District 
ae ig er rad Bailey, Surveyor, North - avenue, 


Council of Ashbourne. 
Ashbourne 


Mr 
Walker Bros., Wirksworth, Derbyshire.... 
43 


eeeeeece 


[Three tenders received.] 





ASHTON -UNDER-LYNE. — For paving, &c., Latchford, 
Romney, and Egerton streets. Mr. 


Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 


Latchford-street, 


R. Fish, Ashton-under-Lyne.... 


Romney and Egerton-streets. 


W. Neal. Ashton-under-Lyne ........ 





OR (Wales).—For additions, &c., to Nos. 322, 324, 326, and 
manor J. E. Roberts, J.P. Mr. 


328, High-street, for Mr. 


Davies, architect, 220, High-street, Bangor :— 


: uantities by Mr. R 
Evan Williams ........46,060 o | Watkin ones .......00. 788 10 Roberts, Holly House, Newbridge :— Q y 
ones & Williams...... 893 0 | W. O. Daniel, Me Williams & Rogers.... £1,897 0] C. F. Morgan.......++-4,1,465 0 
m Parry, jun. s+... 882 yt log - Ten, my E. Mainwaring..... coe 2,875 O} D. Vaughan......--sece 1,499 © 
R, & J. Williams........ 853 ° ae cocceccccceeee 759 O11) Thomas ... 1,747 15| D. John Davies, New- 
Accepted, J. Jenkins ..... oo; ROR OEE ace. 0s 1,349 © 





BRISTOL.—Forrestoring, partially rebuilding, and making altera- 
tions and additions to Cotham Wesleyan church, Kedlaud-road, 
Bristol. Messrs. Robert Curwen, London, and Herbert J. Jones, 


Bristol, architects :— 


Cowlin & Sons ...... 
C. A. Hayes .... 
Wilkins & Sons... 





peer : 52 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. (accepted) 39 
G, Humphreys ..ccccccccsscece - & 


Time (Weeks). 








BRISTOL —For alterations and additions to 18, Old Market- 


ions, &c., to town hall, for the 


eee S105 


J. I. Earnshaw, C.E , Towa 


seeeee At per schedule list. 


At per schedule list. 


0+ 75245 
oe 6,850 
e- 6,699 


street, for Mr. R, Bromhead. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, 


Parkstone :— 
{FREER ne sooee mundane GAG | Clothe... .cccesese 
V. Cowlin & Son .......... 483] E. Love & Co. . 







Hughes & Weeks.... 
WH CIID oc ccccsivescece 








465 | G. H. Wilkins ..... ......-. 
447 


BRANKSOME (Dorset).—Accepted for erection of three shops 
on the Upper Bourne Estate, Branksome, for Mr. A, T. Frampton, 
Mr, Walter Andrew, architect, Parkstone :— 


H, W. Lovell 





++ $1,520 


BROMLEY (Kent).--For sewering, paving, &c., Wharton-road, 
and eight other roads, for the Urban District Council! :— 


Sidney T.Lans- Mowlem E. Peill & Sons, 

Hudson, bury. & Co, Bromley.* 

L sd, b < & s.d, 
Wharton-road.. 527 4 1 49E se 56 452 9 oO 
Haxted-road.... 23917 5 92 oe 6207 ws QO 
Ann's-place ..... 22018 3 153 «- 168 «.. 146 8 O 
Glebe-road .... 710 810 .. 69 «. 782 .« 644 0 O 
Station-road 4. 638 5 ¢ 627 «2 926 .. 583120 0 
Florence-road... 406 3 6 .. 4co .. 439 360 0 Oo 
Heathfield-road 1,c24 5 7 975 + 1,167 .. 925 0 O 
Elmfield-park .. 395 8 8 358 46 «64383 oe KACO 
Southlands-road 1,127 10 I ..1SE 4. 1,184 «4. 95817 0 


* Accepted. 





BRYNMAWR (Breconshire 
church, Messrs, Nicholson & 


H. Smith....00. 





).—-For the erection cof a parish 


Hartree, architects, Hereford :— 


For nave. 


For whole church, 


evecccccces £2,871 12 6 i Io 6 
}: Morgan 2,823 16 o Sst oo 
. BE Ssxus edenesoscee Be o 4 
Thomas & Sons ......- one aan 0° ait a 
). Jenkins, Brynmawr .... 2,228 0 o *3,094 0 Oo 


* Modified and accepted. 





BURGESS HILL (Sussex). 


Works, Ferndale-road, for th 
W. H. Holman & Co. wee = 
Herbert A, Chambers... 213 


—For the execution 


of sewerage 


Urban District Council :— 


° | William Oram, Burgess 
12 


Hill (accepted) .... 





BURNLEY.—Acce: 
tious di Ki 
Board. —, Kibble 3 


tities by architect :— 


ank, Burnl 
t. F, S. Bulton, archit 


Mas er : 2 4 
pence Bricklaying, &c.—A, Robinson, jun., 


Nelson .., 
Corpentery and Foinery, 


tenes fees 


Plu mbing a 


gteaves, & Crossiey, Burnle 


te eeresceeee ee seeeeseees 


Slating.—W, Stanworth, Burnley 
nd Glazing, 


—G. Smith’ &’ Sons, 


— Watters:n, Har- 





+0 4109 15 


ted for the erection ofa hospital for infec- 
ey, for the Burnley Joint Hospital 
ect, Blamel-street, Burnley. Quan- 


+-£7:219 0 0 


1,799 0 0 
52417 2 


Plastering mitigate a Gene. tn seeeeee§ QOT415 4 
Pe - ons, burnl 
Painting. —H. Walker, Bingley.........2, mm 5 


CARDIFF,—F, 
pemey te Mr. Sidn 
} Seon Chambers, St. 


yams & Thomas 





the erection of 
ey Robinson, Cardiff. 
. Mary-street, 

















a _ residence and stables, Fair. 
Mr. ET. Jones, archi 
Cardiff. Quantities by 


> > eo Thomas...... 825) W.S d: 

yy A 45,825 MOOI ois cccutceus 44,182 

Ce * seseee 4,900] Powell & Mansfi 

x F. Couzens 4.6c4 & Griffiths a eee : aon 

Joeenn tect 4,557 | H. Morgan....... : 

i ° nee 4,505 | E. Tene & Sons Hor 
ones & Madre 4525 | Chas, Parsons ....... 
ieee 4.359 | Cadwallader & H 

Cia 43351 mdge, Cardiff* 3 638 

wiledke sdnvds 434 | * Accepted, 
CARDIFF, 


are cadexton, for M 
°Y architects — 


—For the erection of tw 
onthe ‘ rt. Wm. 
; itects, Windsor-chambers, Westgate-st 


Scott. } 


‘© houses and shops, Cardiff- 
essrs, Gethin & Wallis, 


Quantities 


1,223 0 oO 


1,Is0o Oo oO 


Pwo reet, Cardiff. 
- Ww. Ficthall...... 508 P 
powell & Mansicid*1'Se : rc Eb Grifths ..+4..£1,238 40 
Evans mi 1,391 sole H. arso: sees 
Wiliams & Meiart 2272 7%) Doce. 
uae 5 4 * Accepted, 





R. Glynne 





CROYDON.—For erecting and completing a group of schools, 
for boys, girls, and infants, including cookery and laundry rooms, 
playsheds, water-closets, and offices, boundary walls, asphalting, 


Board. Mr. Robert Kidge, architect, 12, Katherine - street, 
Croydon. Quantities by Mr. Mansfield ‘Price, Sutton, Surrey ;— 








CROYDON —For alterations and additions to the Board schools 
Sydenham-road, Croydon, including new cookery and laundry 
rooms, emergency staircase, new water-closets, and offices and 
playsheds, tor the Croydon School Board. Mr, Robest Ridge, 
architect, 12, Katharine-street, Croydon :— 


J. & WHET ccccccecse $1,344 | H. Bacon .......00 Pree 
W, Akers & Co. cccccccves 1,292] E. P. Bulled & Co. ...... 1,195 
W. Holt & Co. . .....60- 1,275] Umlandt & Nicoll* ...... 1,147 


J. Smith & Son .......0.. 1,212 * Accepted. 
{All of Croydon.] 
* Subject to the approval of the Education Department. 





EBBW VALE (Mon.)—For’ the erection of school buildings at 
Ebbw Vale, for the Aberystwith School Board. Mr. Geo. Rcsser, 
architect, Victoria Buildings, Abercarn, 








J. Monks & Co. ...... 1,478 0 * Accepted. 
(Architect's estimate, £1,4co ] 





ELGIN (N.B.).—For the erection of a warehouse, Lrngmorn 


Distillery, for the Longmorn Glenlivet Distillery Company. Mr. 

C. C. Doig, architect, E gin:— 
Building.—George Keid, Elgin ........ ccccccee 185 0 O 
Carpentry.—Thos. Mackenzie, New Elgin ..... + 259 0 0 
Slating.—George Ogilvie, Eigin ............0085 224 0 0 
Plumbing.—Wm. Lyon & Sons, Elgin .......... 421m Oo 
Painting.—William Fordyce, Elgin ............ 318 9 
Lronwork.—P. W. MacLellan Ciuther, Glasgow 38 o o 





ELGIN (N.B.).—For the erection of a warehouse, Mortlach Dis- 
tillery, Dufftown, for Messrs. George Cowie & Son. Mr. C. C. Dzig, 
architect, Elgin :— 


Building.—J. Mackenzie.. ....... wsececceccses- Mp O 0 


Carpentery.—Morrison & MacCombie.......... 1,142 0 0 
Slating.—J. Wilson ...cccescccccccccccesseeesss 500 0 O 
Plumbing.—Ross Bros. . eccccccces 31627 6 


[All of Duffcown.] 





FRIERN BARNET.—For kerbing, makirg up, &c., Friern 
Barnet-road and two other roads, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. E, J, Reynolds, C.E., District Council Offices, Friern Barnet :— 
For Oakleigh-road South, 

W. Nicholls .........+4586 19 9] W. Griffiths, Kings- 

FT. AGGMccceaccene. Oe @ 6 land-roac® ...... -£460 
For Friern Barnet-road and Colney Hatch-lane, 
W. Nichol!'s ..........4618 8 5| W. Griffiths, Kings- 

YT. Adams..... dauewes 549 © of land-ruad, N.* ....£422 8 11 
* Accepted. 


23 


HARRIS, N.B.—For the erection of two piers. West Loch 
Tarbet and Scalpay, tor the Inverness County Council, Mr. G. 
Woulfe Brenan, L.E., Oban. Quantities by the Engivee: :— 

West Loch Tarbet Pier. 





T. Macdonald ......41,780 17. 5| John Adam & Co . £1,450 0 0 
H. R. Blackburn.... 1,567 0 of Wm. Morrison, Stov- 
Wm. Bain .......... 1,500 0 0 noway (recommd.) 1,349 15 7 





Scalpay =Pier. 


John Adam & Co. ..£1,850 © of Wm. Morrison, Stor. 
T. Macdonald...... 1,599 4 11 noway (recummd.) £1,145 8 © 
H.R. Blackburn.... 1,358 oc o 








HARROGATE,.—Accepted for flagging and kerbing the fuot- 
path, Parliament-street, for the Corporation. Mr. 5S. stead, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate :— 

J. L. Hampton-Matthews, York-road, Harrugate ... £110 12 





HEREFORD —For the erection of a hall and other build'ngs, 
St. Peter’s Parish. Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, architects, Hese- 


fcad :— 

E, W, Wilks ...... 000600ehs8,347 | J. Davie® ...-..cccccccceeS3.396 
W. P. Lewis & Co. ...... 1,241 | Beaven & Hodges........ 1,173 
[All of Hereford. ] 








HORSHAM.—For the supply of road materials—Thornton 
Heath flints—for the Rural District Council. Mr. Wm. Dengate, 
surveyor, 58, Park-street, Horsham :— 

Percub yd. 


Geo, T.: Hall, Hast Croydon®..cccaceccccscccccccncesce 

W. Hillman, Portsladet .......-sesse000+ De a. eesee-6% 
[The quantity is about 3,000 cubic yards, delivered at 
Stations, cf which Horshamis the centre ] 
*Delivered at Hotsham Station. 
tPortslade flints, delivered to West Grinstead Station, about 
752 cubic yards, 


vasious 


UU 
sya 





HOVE (Sussex).—Accepted for the execution of roadmaking and 
other works, Ranelagh-villas, Shakespea:e-street, &c. Mr, H. H. 
Scott, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove :— 

Ranelagh-villas.—J. Parsons & Sons, Hove .....+0+++4445 
Shakespeare-street.—J. Parson¢& Sons.......++0+- co 
Sheridan-road,—J, Parsons & Sons ....... ccccccsecccee 99 





KINGSBURY.—Accepted for fences, gates, and retaining wall, 


Fairfiel :s, Kingsbury, Muiddiesex. Mx. George Horubiower, 
architect, London :— 
Thomas Turner, Ltd. .....ccccccccccccccsces coccersaeg 8 





KINGSWEAR.—For alterations and additions to ‘‘ Dart Bank” 
for Lieut. G. F, Whitmore, K N. Mr. W. Taprell Allen, architect, 
of Lonaon and Kingswear. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Catte:mole 


Brown, Paignton :— 

R. TF. FIAe cccce ++e0e+Z800 | Iohn E. Short, Kingswear* £645 

E. P. Bovey... 690 | W. G. Row .....cecsecsoess 610 

H. Pike ..ccee e» 678)R.C, Pillar ......0 
* Accepted, 






eeeeee 





&c., in Desing-place, South Croydon, for the Croydon School 





Sim seeeseececes 1,372 0 19 Lesmahagow* .... 
[Tenders for slating, plumbing, and giestesiog. all below L100.) 
* Accepted, 





LEYTON (Essex) —For laying sewers, &c., Boundary- 
A Ppa District Council. Me Wm. Dawson, CE. Town ey “! 
eyton :— 





W. Smith & Sons ........£8,750 | Ji & C. Bowyer .....0000+47:900 | T. Adams ....eeeeeeeee+ 4456 0] G. Wilson ...........0. 
J. Smith & Sons.......... 8,652] H. P. Builed & Co. ...002 7,693] J. Burrell ......seeeee08 488 0] J. Jackson, Leyton* ee - 
fe POD v<caccee coccccceee 8,456] E. J. Saunders® .....eceee 7,220 * Accepted, 
W. Holt & Sons......62.- 8,430 * Accepted, 
* Sub hi i ng ree.) D LONDON.—For alterations at the “‘ Duke of York bli 
ject to the the tii partment. _ at the “ Duke of York” -house, 
ubj approval o GREER LSPs Bow, London, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Sooteeibaaaee 


King William-street, E.C. :— 


es ey et Be MOUOP. devicccccccccsc SE 
T. Osborn & Sons* ...... |W, ferper access ee 
S. Salt .cccccccccccccccccee S54 * Accepted (shortest time). 





LONDON.—For drying chambers and horses and warm-air 
blast apparatus at the St. Luke's Workhouse, City-road, E.C. 
for the Guardians cf Holborn Union. Mr. A, Saxon Snell, 
architect :— 

Resser & Russell, Ltd.4770 0 o| Waller & Co. soeseeee 5555 0 0 

soseee 699 0 O} T. Potter & Sons, 
2 
°o 


Bradford & Co. 
6 South Molton-street* 398 o o 


D. & J. Tullis .. +. 608 
Summerscales & Sons 685 ° * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions, 271, Wick- 
an gle for Mr. Jones. Messrs, Cooper & Goulding. = 
Si— 


BIKES. occ ccccccccccccee $246 10] S. Grist’ ....ccce 


E. Houghton & Son .... 23 0 “<a Ss 





LONDON.—For pulling-down and rebuilding “ Th ft 
public-house, James-street, Camden Town, fe shat Welees 


Canning. Messrs. Perry & Reed, “$1 
Adelobt Wc. = Ty eed, architects, 9, John-street, 








Clarke & Bracey ........44997| Faulker ....... eeee 6 
Perry & Co.......+-s+0006 4,900] H. Knight & Son .... ay 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 4821 | Edwaras & Medway .... 4,539 





LONDON.—Accepted for building three houses on the Birkbeck 
Estate, Tottenham, for Mrs. Bell. Mr, J. W. Couch i 
Pembury-road, Tottenham :— J — 
H. Knight & Son, Tottenham te eeeeeseseeeeerseer 1,024 10 





LONDON .—For sewering and making 1,090 ft. road, Streatham 
Common, S.W,, for Mr. F. W. Lowe. Mr. R. J. r 
Trevena, Boundaries-road, Balham, S.W : + Sele, qomeges 





Owell: ....cccceccceeeeeceeesSly723 
| =e teeseseeeeeee 1,577 Complete in 13 weeks 
lles teseser seeceesetecsessess 1,536 pa a a 
CALPeNtel ...ceesecesceseecees 1,515 ” 4 («@ 
WD ‘canm, sendsqacucooedice 1.399 2” S: fe 
eee & Tt cn coconvecen 1,375 ‘a 18 
BNO cs cock ctadicccccecus 1,33) 2 12 m8 

IG. < sewage erences ecescccs 35259 ° ‘ 
Law, Kidderminste:* .... ~ : ~ i 


cos-ee 2,225 
* Accepted. 








LONDON.—For 253, 253A, 254B, Portobello-road. Nottin Hilt 
for Messrs. Lilley & Skinner. Mr. A, Syk ' _ A we 
bury-pavement, E.C, :— oe 


Bennett .......+.ese+e00+-41,025 | Perkins & Co........ 
Powditch & Co. ..csecesee 1,020 Polden RP 
McCormick & Sons ...... 987 





MANCHESTER —For alterations to the Congregational Ch 
Ashley-lane. Mr. Herbert Ogden, aechitect,” = ea 
Manchester :— ¢ 
Peace & Norquoy ......£389 o| Young, Tinker, & Young. 
Gerrard & Son........+. 348 10 Manchester accepted) £348 o 





m bee LD (Flints.).—For additions to school buildiogs, for the School 
oard :— 
Re RODGUUD inc cacvicsccctavacesecdcccecednedcc. » Bf'§ to 





MORLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of mill remises, for Mr, 
A. Glover. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect. Cusen-cneeee, Morley bo : 
Masonry. — Pearson Ainsworth, Moiley 
WIN OUI a oducadcedesce- sancants cdekaede £1.20 0 oO 
_ Do. do, materials) + 16000 
Foinery.—G Elliot, Hanging Heaton . 






Plumbing.—G. A. Firth, Morley ..... <= os 
Plastering.—W. Broadbent, Morley . . 270317 11 
Slating.—J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds .......... 392 0 o 





NEW MILLS (Derbyshire) —For the exe-uti 
works, for the Urban District Council of New Mille oe 





Spinks & Beever, engineers, 9, Albert-square, Manchester. Cnet: 

tities bv engineers :— ip 

L. & W. Meadows £8699 0 0] Geo. Freeman & 

Ben Graham & Sons 6708 © o| Soms............. 45.925 0 oO 

A. Brunton & Son.. 6,687 11 0| Etheridge & Clarke 5,824 12 uv 

Wm. Underwood & BVIUE ..ccccceee §55¢ 3 5 
TG. accocceds seeee 6.329 0 OF A Kellett, Man- 

Enoch Tempest./.. 62:8 8 2 cheste:*® ......... 5544 0 © 

A. Braithwaite & Co. 6,199 0 o * Accepted, 
NEWTOWN.—Accepted for two houses, Llanidloes-road, 


Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
Lendon :— 
J. W. Swain, Newtown ..... ..... eescsiee 
[Exclusive of fittings ] 


Mr. George Ho:nblower, architect, 


ersesess LL29 





PAISLEY (N.B.) —For the erection of a fire 
ohnston-street, for the Commissioners Mr, W. M 
unicipal Buildings, Paisley :— 


-engine station, 
oncur, Surveyor, 


Masonry.—Morrison & Muir, Glasgow ....... y 
Wright.— Alex. McNaughton, Paisey escce site 4 3 : 
tron and Steel.—Hanna, Donaid, & Wilson, 

EE EE hippo. cedsacacds 648 t9 9 
Plumbing.—Barr & Provan, Paisley ........ . 373 7 2 
Plastering.—William Speirs, Paisley....cccoce 249 6 o 
Slating.—J. Jeffrey & Co., Paisley............ 236 0 8} 
Gasfitting,—Jas. Kilpatrick & Son, Paisley.... 76 16 4 


—_—_—_——, 
£17,262 6 4 
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NUNNINGTON (Yorks).—For the widening, &c., of a stone 
bridge. Mr. W. Stead, C.E , County Surveyor, Northallerton :— 
W. Blackburn, Brougton, Malton* 4738 5 3 
* Recommended fox acceptance. 





PARKSTONE (Dorset).—For alterations to premises, Station- 
road, Parkstone, for Mr. J. A. Haynes. Mr. Walter Andrew, 
architect. Parkstone :— 
enkins & Sons .......00008 £443 | J. H. Wilson*® .....e-ee0e #280 

rt & VICK. ceccseeccevees 315 * Accepted, 





PENRYN (Cornwall).—Accepted for the supply of 1,000 tons 
stone, for the Fast Kerrier Rural District Council. Mr. J. H. 
Chubb, District Surveyor, Penryn :— P 

er ton. 


Captain J. Trebilcock, Devoran, Cornwall ..... 0000.45. 6d. 





PETERBOROUGH.—For the construction of a new street, for 
Messrs. Keeble Bros. Mr. F. H. Cooke, surveyor, Priestgate, 
Peterborough. Quantities by surveyor :— 
J. Guttridge ... +++-£685 0| Hockley & Son,:Grant- 
- Rowe .... - 460 12 ham (accepted) 
- 447 °0 











RUSHDEN (Northamptonshire).—For alterations and additions 
to ** The Rectory,” Kushden, for Mr. Fred. Knight. Mr, Arthur 
oe architect, 66, Oakhurst-grove, East Dulwich, London, 


"EC Biyae®.s060555% cpapeb-teekendocdsawds sawien £673 
(No competition.) 





SHILLINGFORD HILL.—Accepted for erecting a house at 
Shillirgford Hill, Berkshire. Mr. George Hornblower, architect, 
London, W. :— 

Brasher & Sons, Wallingford 
[First contract. ] 





SLEAFORD.—For the supply of 1,0co tons broken granite, for 
the Urban District Council :— 

Pattinscn & Co., Sleafoad ......seceeees poeveson oon DR oy 
o0cccnerseccosececcocooess Us. cd, 


” ” ” 





SOU THAMPTON.—For taking down and rebuilding Nos. 137 
and 138, St. Mary-street, Southampton. Mr, Walter Andrew, archi- 





tect, Parkstone, Dorset. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Weston, South- 
ampton :— 
Exors. of Franklin.... ... £1,478 | Dyer & Sons ......008 00+ $1,170 
T. Rashley cccccccsccs ce 2,250 | F. Osan ..cccccccccccecs 1,146 
Rurt & Vick....cccccseces 1,175 | Jenkins & Sons*.......... 1,118 
Wright & Som .eceseseeee 1,172 * Accepted, 

SOU THEND-ON-SEA,.—For structural alterations to the 
** Cornucopia” public-house, Marine Parade, Southend, Essex, 


Messrs. Burles & Haris, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Bushell, 33, 


for Messrs. Walker Son, 
Clarence-street, Southend, 
New Boidge-street, E C.:— 





STOCKPORT.—For the execution of road works within the 
borough, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkinson, C.E., Bcrough 
Surveyor, St Petersgate, Stockport :— 

Wm. Briscoe & Sons ........00- eeueaveepeoonn H7C5 12 10h 
P. D. & S. D, Hayes, Stockport (accepted).... zor 1m 1 





SUTTON (7o. Dublin) —For the erection of three dwelling- 


hcuses. Messrs. A. Scott & Son, architects, 16, William-street, 
)wogheda :— 

P MOnks ..ccccee coccces LARD SCOR Cogs scvcniciveses 42,365 
P. Hannay.......cessccese 2,5¢0 | Robert Johnson, Dublin* 2 259 


* Accepted, 





SWORDS (Co. Dublin).—For erection of new dispensary. for the 
Bulrothey Board of Guardians. Messrs. A. Scott & Son, 
architects :— 


Frances Gogarty ..... s+e++4555| John Reid, Garresown, 
Thos. Quinn......cesseeeees 495| Co. Dublin®..........0006 4492 
* Accepted. 





THIRSK.—For the erection of a stone bridge, Sutton-under- 
Whitestonecliff. Mr. W. Stead, C.E., County surveyor, North- 


allerton :~- 

Jno. Kay .occcccccceee £625 0 o| Wm. Blackburn, 

A, Atkinson & Co, .. 447 7 4 Broughton, Malton*#411 15 1 
* Kecommended for acceptance, 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATION GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

The Largest Stock of all kinds of Woods in every thickness, dry, and 
fit for immediate ure. 


Telephone, 65,274 Holborn. ‘elo. Addrezs: ** SNEWIN, London. 





. UCKFIELD (Sussex).—For the construction of sewage disposal 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, 
engineer, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. 





F, C. Hunt :— 

B. Cooke & Co,......£691 © ©] JosephJackson, Forest 

4, FIO cccves oon Oe So SO ih ten bawean-caew 548 15 7 
C, Pathams.coccccescce 579 17 7|W.H. Holman & Co, 522 3 
F, Brunton .....+6. «. 550 0 Oj 








WALSALL.—Accepted for the execution of sewerage works, 
Mellish-road, for the Corporation :— 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton 





WALTHAM CROSS.—For the erection of stables, &c., at 
‘* Black Prince,” Waltham Cross, for Messrs. Christie & Co., The 
Brewery, Hoddesdon, Mr, Thos. Merchant, surveyor, Hoddes- 





on :— 
A. Hunt +000 417 | T. Pollit....scscecesscereses £325 

- Bunce «++» 355] W. Lawrence, Waltham 
+ Bentley .... - 346 Abbey (accepted) ........ 319 








WEST ARDSLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of farm buildings, 
Black Gates Farm, for Messrs. Holliday & Sons. Mr. T. A. Buttery, 
architect, Queen-street, Morley :— 

A. Furness. East Ardsley (all trades except joinery) £144 7 
Foinery.—Executed by Proprietors, 





YARM-ON-TEES (Yorks).—For the erection of a constable’s 
house, Mr. W. Stead, C.E., County Surveyor, Northallerton :— 
H. Doughty....... ++» 4645 12 of A. Atkinsen & Co., 
H- & J. Bainbridge .. Stockton® ......0006 £578 5 2 
E, Cruddas & Son 8 
* Recommended for acceptance. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.A. H., S.S., J. F.W., W. W, J. W. B. (amounts should have 
been stated). KF. G, (below our limit). 

NOTE.—The responsibiitty ot et articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or comm ations 
been duplicated for other jou: are NOT DESIRED. 

We are com to decline pointing out books and giving 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt ~ the 

article in type does not necessarily imply its 


acc e. 

peel literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE fbit R; those relating to advertisements 
nd other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
UBLISHER, and wof to the Editor, 


author of a proof of an 








Slt BSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, (by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. 4 annum or 
4s. gd. oy can ensure receiving '' The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, 
Australia, New Zealand, India. China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. annum, 
Remittances (payable to DUUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be 
ee the publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine- 
Street, W.C. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Je 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 
ING, 
































SLATING AND T 


To be executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





THE BATH erOne FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
FLUATE, for Hardening 
or Hardening, Waterproof; 
and Preserving Building Materials, ae 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. andC. 
The Doulting Stone Co.). enue 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. j 
- London Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [Apvt, 

SPRAGUE & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for, 
Bills of Quantities, &c, 
4 & 55 East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, ESC, [Apv7, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.S.W, 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,” 
For 1897, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADvt 


PILKINGTON & CO. 
(Established 1838), 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Registered Trade Mark, 
POLONCEAU ASPHALTE. 


Patent Asphalte and Felt Roofing. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. Seyssel Asphalte. 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, Agricultural 
Hall, Avenue F, Stand 134. 


Preneh Asptal 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &c. 


This Asphaite was chosen to he 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 



































TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 





47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 


GLASGOW : 





BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION RD 
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& CO. 


LINC 
ROOFERS 


COPPER 
ROUTERS 


IRON 
ROOFERS 


Enquiries Invited from Town 
and Country. 


TREGCON 


& CO. 


Zino, Iron, Pelt, and Cistern Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFING, 


FIXED COMPLETE, 
CTHE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YORE WORES. 

































TRECCON. 


THE 


= Royal | 
MA Aberdeen 
Windows |nfirmory 


Full Particulars on application to the N.A.P. Window Co., 159, Victoria-street, 


WESTMINSTER. 
































BREWERY ROAD LONDON, N. 


Tilegrams “ TREGGON, LONDON.” , 






















from the most carefully selected and 
blended Devon and Dorset Clays, 
and are absolutely the Best 
Quality obtainable. 







Telegrams— 
“STIFF, LONDON.” 


TESTED PIPES, 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, &c. 
Specially Selected and Hydraulically Tested. 


OFFICE and WORKS— 


LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, S.E. 





TELEPHONE 














ESTABLISHED 102 YEARS. 


Fireclay Closets & Lavatories. 
JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


(BRANOH OF THE LEEDS FIRE CLAY 00. LTD.) 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, SE. and 
Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N. 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, &c. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS, 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT or IRONWORK, 


CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 


Apoly t0 DENNETT & INGLE, Wo. 5, Whitehall, London, &.W. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THs IMPERIAL Insurance Company 
imi Est. 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, 
Limited. FIRE. {fc Tna'ou' Pall Mall, 5.W 
@ubscribed Capital, 1,200,0002. Paid-up, 300,0002. Total Funds 
ever £1,500,000.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHC:NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 
57, OHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1788, 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


W. 0. MACDONALD Joint 
F B. MACDONALD § Secretaries 


VULCAN BOILER AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO., 


Limited 


(Late The Boiler Insurance and Steam Power 
Co., Limited). 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


Subscribed Capital - - £375,000. 
Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 


Employers Insured against Claims under 
“The Employers’ Liability Act.” 
Joint Policies Issued. Individual Accident 
Insurance. 
“pwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 














J. ¥F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 


Engineer, 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDOR, 
CHARGES £UK ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under............ 48. 6d. 

Sach additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
éisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
Wo., may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ...... &s. 64, 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .......... 08. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be remitted 
dy Oash in tered Letter or by Postal Orders, — to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Pu of 
“*Tus Buripsr,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
@HREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is im- 
— in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 

‘AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY, 


—ALTKRATIUNS IN STANDING 
SONY ai, Sete 
same mi ce am, on 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWIN TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in ay. to ri ana and 
strongly recommends that of the latter TES ONLY should be sent, 

















PERSONS Advortising in “The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
©o the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.O. free of charge. 
Letters will te forwarded if addressed envelopes ace sent, 
with sufficier t stamps to cover the postage. 

AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION. is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { 5, NINEFENOR BACH. | 

















JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


SPONS’ ARCHITECTS 
BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


For 1897. 
WwW. YOUNG. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 























Lonpon: E. and F. N. SPON, LIMITED, 
125, STRAND. 


Just Published, crown 8vo, with 500 [lustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SEVENTH EDITION, RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED, 


PLUMBIN G:°*A Text-Book to the Practice 


of the Art or Craft of the Plumber. 
By WM. P. BUCHAN, Sanitary Engineer. 
London: CROSBY, LOCKWOOD, & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-ct. EC. 


Just Published, Waistcoat Pocket Size, 1s. 6d. leather. 


OCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE, 


MEASURER, and ESTIMATOR, for BUILDERS. 
By A.C. BEATON. Eighth Edition. Revised and Priced according 
. “= ™ to the Present Value of Materials and Labour. 
‘* No architect, surveyor, builder, or valuer should be without his 
* Beaton's Guide.’"—Building News. 
London: CROSBY, LOCK WOOD, & SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-ct. E.C. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST, a 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOgs. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY. 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham, 





ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS__ 


All scales of these valuable Maps can be obtained for any part of the British Isles from the London Agent 
EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., Geographer to the Queen, 
Inquiries answered, and Estimates for Mounting given. Résumé of Publications post-free on application to 

26 and 27, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





PECIFICATIONS for the use of Sur- 


veyors, Architects, Engineers, and Builders. By JOHN 
LEANING. Author of “ Quantity Surveying.” ‘A set of 
contract documents in fac-simile,” &c. 8vo, cloth. 4s, 0d. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. Fetter-lane. 





‘ LIME, CEMENT, and BUILDERS’ 


MERCHANTS.—SITUATION Required as DE 
TRAVELLER, and COLLECTOR. North ptt 
— er Se — trading some years in one branch will 
surrender goodwill of same on terms.—Add i 
“The Builder.” ness, Box 278, Office of 





HE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 


CARPENTERS. 
The next of the Series of FREE LECTURES on matters ted 





PARTNERSHIP WANTED in old-esta- 


blished architectural practice.—Particulars, i 
A.R.I.B A. at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38, Gomieraee an 





with Building, will be delivered at CARPENTERS’ HALL, London 
Wall, on WaDNESDAY next, MARCH 24th, at EIGHT pm, by 
J. WRIGHT CLARKE, Esq Subject: ‘‘ Practical Plumber's Work.” 
Chairman, Ald. Sir STUART KNiLL, Bart. LL.D. 5 

For tickets of admission, apply to 8. W. PRESTON, Esq. at the 
Hall. 


PAIN ERSHIP (Active or Sleeping ; 


Building and Contracting), 1,0007. to 2,000. profitably em- 
art ween ns oe a young man able to take office depart. 
men references given and required.—Apply, i 
Box 201, Office of ‘ The Builder.” es a 





a ‘ 
JANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRKAC- 
TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Ipspector to Urban District Council) holding 
three Certificates from . Inst. Ist Class Honours Medallist, 
Hygiene, &c. Several hundred successes. Classes for 1897 EXAMS, 
me commencing.—Apply early for Syllabus of Subjects, &. to 
EM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
al v . 
YANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 
Preparation for the Inspectors’ Examination under a system 
of correspond ding no Text Books or Acts, by C. H. CLARKE, 
Assoc.San.Inst. Member of the Société Francaise d’Hygiéne, Ist 
Honoursman and Medallist in Hygiene, Member of tho Society of 
Arts, Professional Lecturer on Sanitation. Clarke’s methodical and 
reliable ** Aids” :—‘‘ Notes ou Sanitary Law” (enlarged edition), 
ls. 6d. “Sanitary Appliances” (diagrams), 1s. ‘* Trade Nuisances,” 
6d. “* Practical Drain Inspection,” 6d, ‘* Calculation of Cubic Space,” 
ls.—Prospectus, Testimonials, Notices, and “‘ Aids” from 13, 
Albert-road, Ilford, E. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM- 


INATIONS for qualification under the SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. A member of the above, and holder of certificates 
of competency in sanitary knowledge and building construction, is 
prepared to COACH ladies and gentlemen for these Exams. either in 
class or by correspondence. Fees entirely conditional on the pupil's 
success, payable after passing, bar a nominal guarantee of good faith. 
—J. W. TOWNSEND, F.I.8.E. 25, High-street, Wimbledon. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 

is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in Europe, India, and 
the Colonies. About 40 students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 
1897. e Secretary of State will offer them for competition, twelve 
appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and three appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Tel ee particulars, apply to the Secretary at 














the 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspond for the Professi | Associateship and Fellowship.— 
At the recent examination First Place was secured in three out of 
the four different divisions of the examinations. Both this year and 
last year the "Institution Prize,” the ‘‘ Driver Prize,” and the 
“ Penfold Silver Medal,” were obtained by Mr. Parry’s pupils.—For 
particulars, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.S8.I. A.M.I.C.E. 27, 
Great George-street, Westminster (immediately opposite the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution). 


RCHITECTURAL SKETCHING 


TOUR to FLANDERS for EASTER starts APRIL 14th. 
Applications by MARC 3ist. Inclusive cost 6} guineas for week. 
LAND SURVEYING CLASS starts APRIL 24th. Two guineas for 
eight field lessons.—G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 56, Dafforne-rocd, 8.W. 


~ i‘ 
I1.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
@ personally or by correspondence, Any subject taken separately 
if red, Exc onal arrangements for Resident Students. 
Architectural Lend Library, catalogues 6d. each.—Apply to Mr. 
W. CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.I.B.A. Perchard House, Gower- 
street, W.C. (close to British Museum), 


IViL SERVICE TECHNICALEXAMS. 

















—PREPARATION, personally or by correspondence. Resi-: 


dence can be arranged if desired.—Full particulars on application to 
Mr. A. H. HENTY, Perchard House, 70, Gower-street. W.C. 


UNICIPAL & CUUNTY ENGINEERS’ 

EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, A.M.I.C.E. 

F.8.I. &c. of 27, Great George-street, Westminster, prepares pupils 

by correspondence for this examination. The course of work may 

be taken to extend over three, six, or twelve months, according to 
Previous knowledge. 


Youre AKCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A, 


DESIRES to ASSIST others 


in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS 
at his own office. 
@. SOORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


DDITIONAL CAPITAL.—Manu- 

facturers, Merchants, or Industrial Limited Companies in 

want of ADDITIONAL CAPITAL can obtain same through a firm 

ef Financial Agents at Bank rate uf Interest. No commission 

charged unless business results. Principals or their Solicitors only 

treated with.—Address, CAPITAL, 1,840, care of Messrs, Deacon's, 
Leadenhall-street 


a T 
DAMANT STONE and PAVING CO. 
LTD. ». LIVERPOOL CORPORATION.—After three days' 
trial the APPEAL of the Liverpool Corporation against the decision 
of Mr. JUSTICE ROMER, that the Corporation had infringed the 
Patent belonging to the Adamant Stone and Paving Co. Ltd. of 
London and Aberdeen, has been WITHDRAWN. 


RACTICE of ARCHITECT and SUR- 


VEVOR FOR SALE, South of England. Established 14 years. 
Income 2502. to 3502. per annum. reason for selling. —Address, 
VENDOR, care of Advertising Offices, 10, High Holborn, W.C. 


EEDS FIRM, calling upon architects, 
builders, ironmongers, &c. throughout the North of England 

wish for one or two good AGENCIES to work along with their own 
business, Good show room and storage accommodation if necessary. 
—Address, BUILDINGS, care of Green, Advertising Agent, 88, 























Albion-street, Leeds. 





PURSUANT to an Order of the Chancery 


Division of the High Court of Justice made in the matter of 
the estate of Mary Ann Emma Tucker deceased and in an action of 
Boydell v. Tucker 1896 T. No. 1458 the CREDITORS of MARY ANN 
EMMA TUCKER late of7 Lalor-street Fulham in theCounty of Middle. 
sex formerly of 124 Euston-road in the same County and afterwards of 
69 Ormside-street Old Kent-road in the County of Surrey who died 
on or about the 15th day of July 1896 either against her personally or 
as Execnirix of her late husband Charles Tucker and the CREDI- 
TORS of the said late CHARLBS TUCKER of 124 Euston-road 
aforesaid Coach and Cab Builder who died on or about the 2nd 
November 1893 and all other Persons having Claims against his estate 
either against him personally or as Executor de son tort of his 
Mother the late Elizabeth Tucker late of 124 Euston-road aforesaid 
who died on or about the 13th day of January 1873 or otherwise are 
on or before the 30th day of June 1997 to send by post to Mr. 
WILLIAM THOMAS BOYDELL Junicr of 1 South-square Gray's Inn 
W.C. the Solicitor of the Plaintiffs the said William Thomas Roydell 
and Frederick Frampton the Executors of the said Mary Ann Emma 
Tucker and also of the said Charles Tucker their Christian and sur- 
names addresses and descriptions the full particulars of their claims 
a statement of their accounts and the nature of the securities (if any) 
held by them or in default thereof they will be peremptorily ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the said order. Every Creditor holding 
any security is to produce the same before Mr. Justice Stirling at his 
Chambers 293 Room the.Royal Courts of Justice Londonon FRIDAY 
the 9th day of JULY 1897 at TWELVE o'clock at noon being the time 
appointed for adjudicating on the claims and all persons who have in 
their possession any cabs or other property of the said Charles Tucker 
deceased under or by virtue of any hiring agreements or otherwise 
are required on or before the said 30th day of JU NE 1897 to send by post 
to the said William Thomas Boydell Junior at the aforesaid address 
their Christian and surnames addresses and descriptions and the full 
particulars of any such hiring agreements and the amounts due 
thereon or in default thereof the said hiring agreements will be 
treated as forfeited and such legal proceedings will be taken against 
them as the nature of the case may require. 

Dated the 3ri day of March, 1897. 
THOS. A, ROMER, 
Master of the Supreme Cvurt, 
W. T. BOYDELL, JUNR. 
Solicitor. 
No. 1, South-square, Gray's Inn, London, W.C. 


PeCcHN OLOGICAL | EXAMINATIONS, 


1897. 
CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 

The Institute’s EXAMINATIONS in TECHNOLOGY will be held 
on APRIL 2ith, MAY Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

All applications for examination in Technology must be forwarded 
to the Institute on or before MARCH 29th. 

Only in exceptional cases, and by payment of an additional fee, 
can applications be received from Local Secretaries after that date. @ 

Candidates on Technology, not attending any registered - 
should apply not later than MARCH 19th to the Secretary of the 
nearest local centre. a 

Applications from individual cardidates for examination - 4 
offices of the Institute should be made not later than APRIL 17 “ 
addressed City Guilds Institute, Examinations Department, rey: ~ 
tion-road, 8.W. and should be accompanied by a postal order for the 
amount of the fee. 


CTON DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


WANTED, a PAVIOR able to assist in Bricklaying and Beet 
and Sewer Repairs. Wages 30s. per week, rising 1s. per week eac 
ear to 33s. f 
" Applications in writing, stating age and previous tg to v4 
addressed to me, and delivered here not later than THREE p.m. 


6th APRIL. 
D. J. EBBETTS, P 
Paci Surveyor to the Council. 








No. 242, High-street, 
cton. 


QjouNTy BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


WANTED in the Borough Engineer's Office, a good gener: 
ASSISTANT. 

Salary £120 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than thre 
and endorsed ‘‘Surveyor’s Assistant,” must be deliver 
later than THREE p.m. on THURSVAY, the 25th inst. 

vai “SAML. BROWN, Town Clerk. 





al 


e testimonials 
ed to me not 


Town Hall, Salford. 
March 15th, 1897. 


thee QUANTITY SURVEYORS.—Wanted 


bly longer, 82 
immediately. for about two months, possi 
experienced ASSISTANT, able to take-off. Must be quick, sgcurese, 
and used to first-class work.—Write, stating age. — EC. 
ences, to F.S.I. care of Housekeeper, 33, New Bridge 8' , EB. 


[DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED for 4 


i ifica- 
builder's office. Must be experienced in ag = at 


THING, care of 








i d t 
tions, quantities, and estimates.—State age, leng 
rreviows engagements, and salary expected, to WOR 
Mr. F. Algar, 11, Clement’s-lane. London, EC. 


GHTSMAN WANTED in 
UNIOR DRAUG! by letter to Box 189, Office of ‘The 
Builder.” ‘ 

EMPORARY ASSISTANT W ANTED 
at once. Good draughtsman.—State terms, ELL 
MARTIN, Architects, Caterham Valley, Surrey. / 

RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT Required a. 

A Must be thoroughly competeat and apace a detail 


i htsman, and able to prepare tino 
y nak. «mg pees giving fall particulars, age. past expe 


and salary required, to Box 290, Office of “‘ The Builder. 
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INK- PHOTO. SPRAGUE & CO 4&5, EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE, E.C 
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ST. WULFRAN, ABBEVILLE 
(In illustration of Professor Aitchison's Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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THE BUILDER, 
ST. RIQUIER, SOMME 
(In illustvation of Professor Aitchison’s Royal Academy Lectures.) 
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SKETCH AT BURGOS.—By Mr. M. STARMER Hack, A.R.I.B.A. 
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STREET.—Mr. DE Issa JOSEPH, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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